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FOREWORD 



The Staff Development Package developed by the Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory consists oJ sets of materials 
to be used by local school systems to educate teachers and 
staff members in the understanding of curriculum content and 
acquisition of skills in teaching-learning procedures as set 
forth in the SEDL Language Guides. The materials contained 
in this booklet were prepared by the Research and Development 
Center of the University of Texas at Austin, and are directly 
related to teacher education and skills development. 

The four theoretical papers discuss the selected theories 
upon which the SEDL Language Program is based, the papers 
provide program rationale and understanding for more detailed 
information found in "Back-up Information and Theoretical 
Foundations for Development of a Coding System." The modules 
correspond to the coding system booklets and are intended to 
supplement and increase the teachers' understanding of the 
strategies called for in the teaching-learning system. 
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BILINGUALISM 
LEARNING THEORIES AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



BY 

MARK W. SENG 



BILINGUAL ISM: LEARNING THEORIES AiVJ INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this paper is: 1) to explain the function of 
language, including its relation to intellectual development; 2) to 
identify and describe four learning theories which underlie a valid 
bilingual education program; 3) to illustrate how these theories are 
incorporated within the instructional materials; 4) to suggest ways 
in which the teacher with a grasp of the underlying learning theories 
may teach more effectively and creatively. 

THE FUNCTION OF LANGUAGE 

Man benefits from language in two ways. It gives men an instru- 
ment to communicate their ideas. Second, it influences their intel- 
lectual capability. Psychologists appear to agree that it is language 
which distinguishes man from animal. For example, Pavlov maintained 
that man has two signalling systems, the higher system (i.e., language) 
enabling man to a "new type of neural activity-abstraction. " (Rivers, 
1964, p. 26) Apparently, it is the lower system of automatic response 
which is common to both man and animal. Other psychologists have 
modified Skinner's applied psychology, which attempted to explain 
language in terms of the same principles as nonverbal behavior, by 
including the concept of mediation . Mediation is those activities which 
occur between observable stimuli and observable responses. These 
"neo~behaviorists" have developed theories which can facilitate language 
teaching by describing how learning occurs (e.g., Staats and Staats, 
1964). 



At present, learning theories are more appropriately called sub- 
tneories because they tend to describe only certain types of human be- 
havior (Rlausmeier and G^cdwin, L966). liuiaan learning may frequently 
be assigned to one of tliree categories: Intellectual, attitudinal, or 
motor. Language learning, however, requires simultaneous consideration 
of all three categories. For example, students must learn to produce 
physically the sounds of a new language. They must develop intellectual 
concepts. Third, teaching must be carried on in a way that develops 
positive attitudes and maintains student interest and morale. It is 
important to underscore this last point because one's language reper- 
toire reflects one's innermost self, because language reflects cultural 
attitudes, and because it is desirable that the learning process be 
perceiv'-d as pleasant by the pupil. 

If the program is to achieve success in terms of student and teacher ' 
accentance, a bilingual language program must consider intellectual skills, 
attitude formation, and oral skill development. Children, consequently, 
must have adequate opportunity as well as stimulation for oral skill 
develoument. This means as much oral practice as possible while develop- 
ing concepts, and enjoyment of the process. With s':ch a bilingual program, 
the child will grow intellectually more competent, more proficient in 
expressing his own expanding universe of ideas, and confident of his own 
intrinsic worth.. The program demands every possible insight gained by 
learning theories from experimentation involving human beings, yet put into 
practice by teachers in a sensitive, sensible way. 
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LEARN IN'G, LAWS OF LEx^ILNING, AND LEARNING THEORIES 

U^at is meant by learning? If, after some experience, a child is 
able to do something he previously vas unable to do, the child is said 
to have learned (Klausm.eier and Goodwin, 1966). One can distinguisri 
learning from perform.ance which provides us with observable evidence that 
learning has occurred. In other words, one may learn but not be called 
upon 10 demonstrate tliat he has learned. Learning, as will be shown 
later, can also occur without a person ^s being aware that he has learned. 
One type of this special kind of learning is called conditioning. 

A law of learning is a generalization about some aspect of learning 
which has proved its validity over a period of time. The law of pleasant 
effect following an activity is one example. The advantages of spaced 
versus massed practice Is another (e.g., have shorter, more ft^quent 
practice sessions). A learning theory may attempt to assemble these laws 
in a compatible manner or it may describe a theoretical "model" which is 
then used to guide actual learning situations for its verification, A 
learning theory is not a teaching theory but must be interpreted and 
applied. This calls for skill by program developers and also by the 
teacher who uses the instructional materials and strategies in the actual 
classroom. The teacher who understands the learning theories used to 
develop the program can then implement the program to suit her particular 
students and her own unique personality. Blindly following rules can 
result in boring, ineffectual classes, whereas understanding the rationale 
enables her to teach creacively with the security that she understands the 
reasons why certain procedures have been suggested, with the implication 
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that the procedures call for her professicnal interpretation in specific 
instances. Fror. the niany learning theories ^'escribed and te-^ted, certain 
theories seem especially relc-vanL for a bilingiial prograin, 

CLASSICAL AND OPERANT COND IIION 1^'G 

Nelson Brooks (1964) describes two types of learning theories. 
Pavlov demonstrated that pairinc^ two stimuli several times caused the 
second stimulus to acquire responses previously evoked only by the first 
stimulus. Essentially this association of tv;o stimuli is classical con- 
ditioning. For example, assume you have read a popular comic strip many 
times. The name Linus (stimulus one) soon calls to m.ind the thought of 
a blanket (stimulus tvo) . Classical conditioning has been shown by Staats 
and others to btj a process by which meaning is attached to words (e.g., 
Staats and Staats, 1964). Attitudes have also been found to be established 
in this way. The child soon learns that a smile indicates approval and 
acceptance. The teacher who enjoys her work and openly expresses these 
feelings usually fosters favorable attitudes on the part of her students. 
It is by the process of classical conditioning that such words as "Fine," 
"Very good/' "Well done," have acquired a favorable connotation. It is 
through a second type of learning that we initially learn our first 
language . 

The young infant, according to Brooks (1964), at four weeks is 
"....heedful of sounds; at sixteen weeks, he babbles, coos .... (pp . 36-37) . " 
Brooks cites Osgood and Sebeok in Ps ycholinguis t ics that "....profiles 
of sounds produced by newborn infants show no differences over racial, 
cultural, or language groups (p. 37)." He states that many people falsely 
believe that the child makes the first breakthrough into language 



(voluntarily nuitching an object in the environment with the appropriate 
vocal sound) by imitating rriose around him. Brooks cites many scholars 
to disprove this con^jTionly held assumption. For example, he cites McCarthy 
who writes of tiie "....tremendous psvchological gap v;hich has to be 
bridged between the mere utterance of the phonetic form of a v.ord and the 
s}Tnbolic or representational use of that word.... (p. 37)." 

What actuaJly occurs is that when, by trial and error, the child 
approximates a sound perhaps of "Mama" the nearby mother interprets this 
as actual speech. She reinforces that sound by immediately holding the 
child or feeding it, until that tremendous gap is bridged when the child 
does indeed intentionally pronounce that word. The anecdote about Helen 
Keller appears to be a unique case in which a mature mind, according to 
Brooks (1964), recalled the initial insight of language as symbolization . 
That vivid moment on a summer's day when she felt the stream of water 
splash on her hand (as her teacher spelled out the word water ) was the 
instant she learned that words stand for things. 

Trial and error learning is often called operant conditioning and 
was initially described as part of a learning theory by Skinner. Essen- 
tially, it refers to the phenomenon of rewarding a desired behavior ±f_ 
^hen it occurs. At first, experimentation was ximited to animals. 
Now, however, there is a vast amount of research concerning this type of 
learning with humans, with an extensive amount of literature describing 
its operation in human verbal learning. Krasner (1961) published a study 
of operant conditioning experiments listing numerous studies based upon 
verbal conditioning using such reinforcers as "Good," or "Right (p. 78)." 
A variety of different human behaviors were effectively developed using 



this procedure. Successful application of this theory requires an under- 
standing of the theory. For example, in the classroom a verbal reward 
such as "Good" (which has acquired its meaning through classical condition- 
ing or association) must be given only if_ and when the child responds 
appropriately. It must also be said as quickly as possible so that the 
child perceives for which response he is being praised. Another factor 
involves using verbal reinforcement appropriately so that the reinforcing 
words maintain their value for the child. The teacher who understands 
the wealth of research underpinning operant conditioning will recognize 
its power, but more important, will be able to apply the theory to a 
variety of situations in a creative manner. Besides, as Rivers (1964) 
says, "From the teacher's point of view, the more frequently the correct 
response occurs, the more economical is the teaching procedures (p. 61)." 

MODELING 

A related learning theory was developed by Bandura and Walters 
which incorporates some aspects of operant conditioning but relates to 
social learning through a technique know as mod eling (Bandura and Walters, 
1963). Rather than relying upon trial and error reinforcing correct 
responses, iJF_ and when they occur, the young rhiid, they have shown, 
can learn complex skills very quickly simply by observing another person 
demonstrate those skills. The procedure is enhanced, their research has 
shown, if either the person who acts as the model or those imitating 
the model are reinforced for exhibiting the desired behavior. 



In this technique the teacher illustrates the correct way to pronounce 
a word, phrase or sentence. This model gives the children a head start in 
developing the motor skills necessary to produce the bounds. However, 
developing those skills requires that the children practice oral language 
in a way that will minimize errors. Making errors does not help the child 
who also provides a ^^v^d-' r the other children. To minimize mis- 

take's and to ma' e.resting, the class may be -d into 

different grou; .jious strategies. Such s ■ lessons 

should be kept short and lively with choral recitation before individuals 
are called upon to recite (Rivers, 1964). 

Rivers (1964) cites Politzer who says that ''The real skill of the 
teacher lies not in correcting and punishing wrong responses but in 
creating situations in which the student is induced to respond correctly 
(p. 61)." Rivers goes on to say: 

This has been the basis of many effective teaching pro- 
cedures in foreign-language classes: choral recitation 
of responses by the class after the teacher before in- 
dividuals are called on to recite; drills and exercises 
in which a minimal change has to be made; question-and- 
answer procedures in which the student's response involves, 
for the most part, repetition of materials contained in 
the question; and the uj^e of memorized dialogue material 
in recreations of everyday situations (Rivers, 1964, P. 61). 

The fact that a child can learn to pronounce a second language without 
accent is generally accepted. It is no longer generally accepted that 
children learn second languages more efficiently than adults, Pulitzer 
and Weiss (1969) in an article in the Modern Language Journal concluded 
that the child's superior ability in language learning is "...almost 
invariably demonstrated in a natural setting rather than a school situa- 
tion. The natural setting does not tend to set a limit to the number 
of repetitions necessary while the school situation" (in which the 



child studies the language for a very short period) tends to do the 
exact opposite (p, 84),'* One of the important advantages of a bilingual 
program is that it provides a basic amount of structured material which 
offers the child and teacher a point of departure for expansion during the 
day* Thus, the teacher can build language skills throughout the entire 
day based upon a minimal amount of structured activity. It is the child's 
unique advantage of minimal interference from native language which allows 
him to learn a ' n.-v^ when combined with practice 

throughout the day, u, -ting as possible. When the child 

speaks appropriately, he is "reinforced" instantly. When he is searching 
for a word, that word is supplied and the resulting use also reinforced. 

In speaking of operant and classical conditioning, Wallace Lambert 
also (1963a, 1963b) discusses the potential value of these learning 
theories and the extensive documentation which supports them. In relation 
to operant conditioning, the students may not even be aware of the relation 
between the teacher's reinforcement and their own learning. Lambert 
(1963a) says: 

These developments can be of immediate importance for 
language teachers who can be either effective or 
ineffective as social reinforcers of their students' 
attempts to develop appropriate verbal habits (p. 56). 

Psychologist-linguist Lambert (1963b) speaks from an impressive back- 
ground of research in bilingual education. Later he discusses the notion 
of how bilinguals can learn two symbols which refer to the same concept and 
"yet manage to use each language system with a minimum of interlingual 
interferences (p. 119)." The student learning the seond language in 
the same context will become a compound bilingual according to Lambert; 
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wherein the symbols of both languages function as 
interchangeable alternatives with essentially the 
sanie meanings, A "coordinate" system would be 
developed when the language-acquisition contexts 
were culturally, temporarily or functionally 
segregated (Lambert, 1963b, p. 119), 

If the goal is to develop students who are "bicultural" then it would 
seem advisable to point out differences between the words referring to 
essentially the same concepts, VJhen one discusses the word as a symbol, 
one is then discussing meaning, or experience referents. Language, as 
was po'- 'Viously, serves as a vehicle for communication, but 

also > least one aspect of intellectual competency. The more 

that one knows, the easier it is to learn new concepts. What is a 
concept and what is its relation to intellectual development and language? 

CONCEPTS 

The word concept, is widely used. Yet, if asked to define a concept 
many persons find themselves hard put to express the "concept of the 
concept." After an explanation of this term, it will be related to 
another learning theory, to the nature of intelligence, and how learning 
new concepts is facilitated in the bilingual program. 

Gary Davis (1966) in discussing the subject of an article in the 
Journal of Psychology calls concept learning "probably the most important 
of all instances of learned human behavior (p. 249)." However, he points 
out the obscurity in clarifying what a concept is and how it is learned. 
He discusses two uses of the term, each of which will be discussed. One 
type of concept learning applies to the conceptual buildup in the oral 
language development for grade one science; the second type of concept 
learning applies to the conceptual base established by the oral language 
development in social studies for the first grade. Concept learning as 
categorizing behavior is discussed first. 




Concept may be interpreted to mean a category into which a number of 
items may be classified. The category has certain limitations or attri- 
butes which are common to all instances of a given concept. For example, 
the concept might be "round." Into this category would fit perhaps objects 
which had in common the fact that they were all round, such as a button, 
a coin, a dish, and a paper circle. Davis (1966) points out that research- 
ers refer to this type of concept learning as a process of "abstraction" 
or "abstraction learning (p. 249)." The concept for this type of learning 
is tho category itself which do^s not exist as a separate entity. What do 
i cle, and a i nmon? Obviously they are vehicles, 

and are used by human jeings, in speaking l classroom lean .1;^, .is 
says that "Whether one speaks of forming concepts in childhood, learning 
concepts in the classroom, or identifying 'concepts' in ...(p. 250)" 
psychological experiments, all the responses of the child in which he 
places an item in the right category are reinforced. He then explains 
that the learning principles here are those of instrumental or operant 
conditioning. The reinforcement serves primarily as feedback to the 
student . 

Therefore J the teacher presents examples of the conceptual category 
with non-examples to enable the children to abstract the concept. The 
psychological rationale underlying one aspect of the science program 
relies upon operant conditioning to help the child abstract those concepts 
selected to be of greatest ultimate value to the child. 

However, as the child is abstracting the concept, the opportunity 
presents itself for oral language development. The critical point here 
is that the teacher is using operant conditioning learning theory 
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simultaneously for two completely different types of learning: science 
concept formation and correct oral language development. It becomes 
exceedingly important that the teacher not reinforce a response correct 
for one type of learning but incorrect for the other. For example, if the 
child responds, "This is a circle," when indeed it is a circle but grossly 
mispronounces i^, reinforcement of that response will make it far, far 
more difficult for the child to learn the correct pronunciation of 
in the future for the fi::>llowing reasons. First, he was reinforced after 
he said is incorrectly. Second, he was given "feedback" in addition to 
reinforce' u a his response was correct. Third, the wrong response 
Wcis rciiil. (^d Lu. ,;n intermi tteu. a;. >c 

Ferster, Skinner (1957), and many others have conducted extensive 
research on schedules of reinf orccinent , that is, reinforcing e very correct 
response, every other one, or at varying intervals (e.g., Ferster & 
Skinner, 1957). Definitive research findings conclude that responses 
reinforced intermittently are extremely difficult to extinguish. Thus, 
telling a child "ThatVs right" referring to the correct science concept 
expressed in unacceptable language is far worse than no reinforcement 
because the wrong language response will persist that much longer. 
Learning theory would suggest that the appropriate technique would be to 
immediately repeat the chlld^s response in correct language than adding 
verbal reward. 

The science lessons are carefully structured to facilitate concept 
learning by presenting the child with concepts which may be rather 
quickly differentiated. It was for this reason that for example, a 
circle, square and triangle are presented in the first lesson with 
similar careful structuring rol.h)wi.ng in the other lessons. Davis (1966) 
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points out that the recommended way to teach this type of concept is 
contiguous presentation of examples with immediate feedback, bearing in 
mind that what the child must learn are those abstract cues which 
define the concept. He then explains the second type of concept. 

The second type of concept, according to Davis, refers to "acquisi- 
tion of meaning." For example, you have the concept of the word of 
Charlie Brown . The word Charli e Brow n elicits a series of meaning 
responses. You might think of a small boy, comics, baseball, Linus and 
Linus' blanket, hapoiness and perhaps many others. You have learned 
these responses because you have seen pictures of Charlie Brown in con- 
junction with the other responses. You have enjoyed reading the comic 
strip which would perhaps explain the nonverbal, generalized response 
of humor. "Thur," Da vis (1966) says, "principles of classical condition— 
ing would seem to describe concept' learning as the acquisition of meaning 
responses to a concept name (p. 251)." Classical conditioning of word 
meaning has been repeatedly demonstrated (e.g., Staats & Staats, 1964). 

It may appear that the two types of concepts are almost reciprocal. 
Both have the element essential to concept, the idea of categorizing. 
In the first type the child learns that a group of different objects 
have something in common, that they may be placed in the category of 
circular or all are examples of vehicles. In the meaning concept of 
"Charlie Brown," the string of responses all have only one thing in 
common. They all relate to Charlie Brown. However with the first type 
(categorizing) the child learns that there are several criteria which 
objects must meet to be placed into that concept. With the second 
(meaning concept), there is only one criterion (Charlie Brown). The 
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two concepts are almost mirror images. A fascinating aspect is that 
this interpretation of what a concept is may be used to explain intel- 
Ici *.aal .levelopment . 

THE RELATION OF CONCEPTS AND INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

A concept has two functions or characteristics. First, it has 
the notion of something in common. Second, it has the notion of asso- 
ciation. The car and the bus have in common the fact that they are both 
vehicles. Linus, a small boy, and baseball have in common the fact thar 

.L^aii i ;-.p'M)---es from the sti 

the idea of something in coinmon , concepts have the characteristic of 
association or relationship, of a large number of different ideas. It is 
commonly realized that one learns something new much faster and retains 
it much longer i^ one is able to relate the new fact to something one 
already knows. If one cannot relate a new idea or word, the learning 
has been defined by psychologists as rote learning. For example, suppose 
you wish to remembtr your license number. If the initial letters of the 
number are "XPA," the task will be more difficult than if the initial 
letters are "SIT," which you may associate with the idea that you sit in 
your car. 

The task of program developers is to help the child develop those 
concepts which will prove of most value to him, which will deal with 
things which are important, and which will include a number of related 
things. Such concepts can be divided into smaller, more precise concepts. 
The first concept in the grade one social studies materials provides an 
excellent example of this type of concept. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 

The initial concept is "How Do We Live?" How does the idea of how 
we live relate to the notion of association ? Why was this concept selected 
to establish a conceptual base? Considered as a category, "How do we 
live?" c^n include a tremendous number of very important subconcnpts. The 
illustrative topic of "School" is selected for its immediacy and importance 
to the child and serves as a focal point to relate sor.iprv\s - a? 
served through basir r.oci.!' 'nsr'' :u ci). inimediaUeiy that 

Mi is cuiicu^JL uL "How do we live?" will include many ideas important to the 
child as well as to adults. To enable the child to abstract this concept 
and to attach meaning to it, specific content areas which are encompassed 
by this global concept are offered to the child, always beginning with con- 
crete objects and experiences which the child can readily perceive and 
which have importance for him. Different aspects of the school are those 
init ally suggested in the social studies program. Note that "School" is 
a category or concept itself which is encompassed within the larger con- 
cept of "How do we live?" By presenting the child with concrete examples 
which he can perceive directly through many senses, the concey-t of school 
and its defining and meaning attributes are abstracted by the child. With- 
in the child's mind the conceptual category of school gradually develops 
clarity and stability. In other words the word school acquires meaning 
for the child in the same way that the much less sophisticated concept of 
Charlie Brown acquired meaning for us. In addition the child learns the 
attributes of a school and what falls within this category and what does 
not. However, the essential concept formation is that of acquiring mean- 
ing for the word school . The concept school is, in turn, related to the 
greater concept of "How do we live?" 
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One grasps immediately that words are concepts or categories into 
which new ideas nay be placed. The larger the number of words the child 
has acquired, the higher the probability that he will be able to establish 
a relationship between something new and some concept or concepts he has 
already learned. In this sense his 1 ■ ectucil 
^^'^P'""'' ' ^ > ^•* ' .i ..i^ cy , ,.cl;u used with 

dtjIxueiaLti avoidance oi the term intelligence. It does seem obvious that 
the child with a large number of concepts on varying levels of inclusive- 
ness will learn more easily because he can relate new material to a larger 
number of concepts already known. 

A child learning new material will be able to learn the new ideas 
most readily if he can relate the new idea to some concept already estab- 
lished. Second, he will be able to learn new ideas more precisely if he 
has a concept into which the new idea is tightly enclosed. Assume for 
example the child has begun to develop the large concept of the school 
enclosed in the munh larger concept of "How do we live?" Within the 
concept of school he has developed the smaller, more precise concept 
that some items within the school building belong to the teacher, some 
to himself, and some to other children. He ./ill be able to use this 
concept of ownership to create the concept of non-ownership in terms of 
public property. The concept of non-ownership is in some respects totally 
contrasting to ownership, but it is this contrast which gives him the 
opportunity to create a new conceptual category and to associate precisely 
the new idea with what he already knows. 

It is essential, therefore, to aid the child in developing first those 
concepts which he can use to encompass new material of greatest importance 
to him and for him. If a child has no concept which will include 



new material, he must learn the new material in isolation or rotely. 
Roto ^ ' ^ has been proved -psychologists lo be the least effective 

■ o be f e fa; ' to be the most boring 

a i^ty i (. , 1963) . 

The xiu i.ecLiial developiiK, ul tiie child (or an adult) is directly 
dependent upon tha number of concepts or categories comprising his know- 
ledge, the importance or relevance of those concepts to new learning, and 
the clarity with which those concepts are formed (that is, the degree to 
which concepts contained within larger concepts may be separated out from 
those larger concepts). The child who develops concepts in order of impor- 
tance and who learns concepts clearly will be able to draw upon those con- 
cepts to facilitate new learning. This facilitation is referred to by 
psychologists as transfer. Thus, it is essential that the teacher relate 
new material to what the child already knows. That relation may take the 
form of simply calling his attention to the fact that the earth is shaped 
like a pear or it might be that black is precisely the opposite of white. 
With this process occurring in an urganized manner, the child will learn 
quickly while retaining what he has already learned. This growing and 
sophisticated organization of concepts, sometimes called cognitive struc- 
ture, at the same time will enable the child to express himself more easily 
and Communicate with others more, effectively (Ausubel, 1963). 

CONCEPTS AND WORDS 

In relation to language, a word learned by the child becomes a con- 
cept which permits the child to use it to relate to new materials while 
permitting him to operate at a higher intellectual level. One aspect 
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of thinking involves the use of words other than for coimnunication . 
Sometimes studied as subvocal speech, it is the process by which we 
think to ourselves in terms of words. With a large vocabulary, v/e can 
instantaneously call upon words in our thinking. Each word brings with 
it all the meaning associations it has acquired, as well as functioning 
as a category into which we can place new ideas. The sheer number of 
words we know is a major factor both in terms of our "intelligence" and 
in expressing our thoughts to other people. 

This description of intellectual development in tenns of concept 
formation corresponds to the learning theory of David Ausubel (1963). 
Ausubel speaks in terms of a "cognitive structure" which may be inter- 
preted as the sum total of concepts and their interrelationships. He 
emphasizes the importance of having concepts or "subsumers" which will 
either perfectly enclose new material or which may directly contrast with 
new materials. In effect, what he says is that it is crucial to develop 
new concepts and then to use these new concepts as starting points to 
enable the student to relate and categorize new material. 

IVhenever possible rote learning must be avoided. Previously it was 
pointed out that language incorporates all three types of human learning: 
pure concept formation, development of attitudes toward ourselves and 
others in many ways, and development of physiological motor skills to form 
new sound patterns of pronunciation. If students practice by modeling and 
imitation in a drilling procedure without the teacher understanding when 
and why the activity is helpful, that more is beinp, learned than to form 
sounds, the activity will seem not worthwhile. More than that, it will 
seem almost purposeless both to the teacher and children who will develop 
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negative attitudes. It has been shown that it is possible to develop 
syntactical concepts (a central purpose in pattern drills) without being 
aware that the concepts are being developed. The child may also learn 
appropriate science and social studies concepts at the same time. However, 
it is important that the teacher be keenly aware that this learning is 
occurring because if she views the activity as meaningless, her attitude 
will quickly be communicated to sensitive children resulting in an arti- 
ficial, unpleasant learning situation. 

ADULTS VERSUS CHILDREN IN LANGUAGE LEARNING 

Recent research has shown that adults and children learn language 
most effectively in different ways. The adult has a sophisticated net- 
work of concepts in his native language to bring to bear upon a second 
language learning task (Ausubel, 1964). Hhe child does not have that 
sophisticated intellectual structure, nor as extensive native language 
competencies. The child's naivete, however, enables him to learn a 
second language with minimum interference from the first — the key 
factor that enables the child to develop a perfect accent (Politzer & 
Weiss, 1969). The child also brings a spontaneity and eagerness to 
imitate whereas the older child is more inhibited in producing what he 
might perceive as embarrassing sounds. 

CONCLUSION 

Language serves tvo functions. It operates as a means of communication 
with other persons; it also enhances one's ability to operate intellectually 
in learning new concepts and in calling previously learned concepts into 
play in the thirking process. As one example, each new word (if not 
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learned by rote) becomes an added concept in our intellectual structure. 
Language learning involves learning intellectual skills, motor skills, 
as well as developing attituaes and emotional perspectives. Effective 
language teaching keeps the three aror.s in harmonious balance. 

Four learning theories, all well documented with experimentation 
with humans, appeared relevant to language learning in these three 
domains. Classical and operant conditioning were shown to induce learn- 
ing with and sometimes without awareness on the part of the student. 
Modeling theory increases the efficiency of learning oral language skills 
as well as more complex skills and attitudes. Language learning and 
intellectual development were explained in terms of concept formation. 
There appear to be two basic types of concept learning: categorization 
and meaning acquisition. Operant conditioning is usually called into 
play for the first, and classical conditioning for the second. The two 
types of concepts are almost reciprocal in that both call for something 
in common and association. 

The child's intellectual development is directly dependent upon the 
number, quality, and discriminability of the concepts which comprise his 
cognitive structure. Concepts used in the bilingual program were selected 
to meet these criteria with consideration of immediate and long-range 
needs of the child. Since each word, other than rotely learned becomes a 
concept, vocabulary ie a determiner of intellectual capability. The 
entire structure of intellectual development based upon the concept 
approach corresponds to a fourth learning theory that was briefly described. 
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Adults and children do not learn languages most effectively when 
taught in the same way. Adults have the mix^d advantages of a well 
learned native language which far:ilitates language learning, based on 
current research results, but which causes language interference which 
apparently prevents learning accent-free, second language skills. 
Children are less inhibited and benefit from techniques perhaps not 
appropriate for adults. Some of these techniques include modeling and 
pattern drills. Apparently crucial to the success of the bilingual pro- 
gram is the degree to which it approaches a natural setting, that is, 
the extent to which language learning may continue on a more casual 
basis throughout the day with a certain minimal amount of structured 
practice . 
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LINGUISTIC VIEWS AND ASSUMPTIONS ON SECOND 
LAl^GUAGE TEACHING AND LEARNING 



PEDRO I. COHEN 



INTRODUCTION 



This unit of instruction has been written for inservice teachers of 
a bilingual program or for those who are preparing to become bilingual 
teachers. It has been written to describe contemporary linguistic 
principles and their applications to second-language teaching and learning. 

During your teaching career, -^ou will be faced with a number of 
problems concerning the most efficient ways of solving everyday difficulties 
encountered in the classroom. You do not have to be a descriptive linguist 
in order to become a good bilingual teacher. However, we feel confident 
that after you have studied this instructional unit you will gain some 
valuable insights as to the importance of linguistics in your job. You 
will also be able to understand much better why audio-lingual techniques 
are advocated and widely used in bilingual programs. We believe that, as 
a result, you will be better prepared to teach English or Spanish as 
second languages more effectively. 

We sincerely hope that your time and effort in studying the following 
questions and answers will be worthwhile and that this will lead to a 
more satisfying teaching experience for you. Regardless of what bilin- 
gudx curriculum materials are in use, the key to successful learning 
exr^er i.^.nces in any bilingual program is the teacher. 
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WHAT IS LINGUISTICS? 

Linguistics is defined as the scientific discipline that is concerned 
with the description and classification of the languages of the world. A 
linguist is a scientist who is trained to describe, as economically as poss- 
ible, the structure of a language. A taxi driver in many cosmopolitan and 
large ci.ties must be able to communicate in several languages in order to 
make a living. He is considered a polyglot, not a linguist. On the other 
hand, a linguist studies and describes languages, although he may not al- 
ways speak them. He is a linguist but not necessarily a polyglot. 

Because linguists study, classify, and describe languages in a scien- 
tific manner, they are interested in foreign language learning and teaching. 
As a result of this interest, linguists have been able to offer practical 
solutions to the everyday problems confronting the foreign language teacher 
in his classroom. Before we discuss some of these contributions, we must 
outline how linguists describe language. 

WHAT IS LANGUAGE? 

Most linguists would accept the following definition: Language is a 
(a) systematic, (b) analogical, (c) patterned, (d) set of oral habits, 
(e) used by the members of a cultural group, (f) to communicate and inter- 
act socially. This way of looking at the nature of language is a very 
powerful device because, as we will see later, it justifies modern methods 
and techniques used in foreign language and bilingual programs. 

The assumption that the English language, for example, is systematic 
is easily corroborated by the fact that when we deal with the sounds or 
words of the language we always find them in an ordered combination that 
is meaningful to the speakers of English. For example, permissible sound 
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sequences in Kiii;lish at the beginning of a word are consonant combinations, 
such as sk-, s t-, si-, as in skate , stable , slow , but not ks - , ts_ • , Is-, 
altiiough these occur at the end of words, as in a_^J<£, boots , and f i lis . 
The system of the Englisli language accepts combinations of words in this 
order: the good man , but rejects t he man good , which is found in the 
Spanish language system (t^l hom bre bueno) , along with the first combination, 
el buen hombre . (14 pp. 24-5.) 

Wlien people use words like superpower and supers tate , and construct 
new words like s upermarket , supermouse , superman , superg ir 1 ; or when chil- 
dren say I. knowe d it, She gived it to me, I si n ged a song , they are con- 
structing language on the basis of its productive, analogical nature . 

Because language is systematic, a cursory look at it will show that 
ordered combinations of sounds and vords fall into recurring designs or 
pattern s . Modern grammarians say that the basic patterns of sentences in 
a language are limited in number and that more complex sentences are but 
systematic combinations or transformations of basic patterns. On the 
pattern of call , cji H s , <:^a 1 J_ij j_g , cal led , a number of regular verbs can be 
developed in English. Finally, the fact that most English sentences are 
of the type subject + verb + object, and that thousands of new sentences 
can be constructed on the basis of this model, points out the assumption 
that language is a composite of maiiv simple au'. complex patterns. 

Another feature of language that linguists consider relevant to 
foreign language teaching and learn inr, is that language is oral expression 
first and written expression next. This is easy to understand if we think 
about the interesting fact that a majority the languages in the world 
have never been written. If we studied the fascinating history of writing 



systems, we would find that languages were spoken for thousands of years 
before any civilization put its speech habits into some sort of writing 
system. So, for a linguist, language is a set of oral habits , social habits 
acquired by frequent repetition. 

Language cannot be detached from the culture that gives meaning to it. 
I'Jhen people speak, their culture is voiced through their speech habits. 
People use this system of oral expression to communicate among themselves 
and to go about their social interactions, expressing their manners, tastes, 
hopes, feeling, fears, traditions, customs, and beliefs. (15, pp. 55-8; 
21, pp. 37-8.) 

WHAT ARE SOME OF THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF LINGUISTICS TO FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
TEACHING AND LEARNING? 

We said earlier that the findings of linguists about the nature of 
language have had an impact on modern methods and techniques used in 
foreign language teaching and learning.. From our definition of language, 
it .is evident that the study of the nature of languages is closely related 
not only to the study of linguistics but also to the study of psychology 
and anthropology. The fact is that every one of these fields has evolved 
important assumptions which have a direct bearing on the preparation, pre- 
sentation, and teaching of foreign l.anguage materials. 

If, as shown above, language is systematic, then it follows that 
language can be taught, and that it must be taught as a linguistic system, 
not as a composite of unrelated structures. Since the system of a language 
is made of several simple and complex levels — sounds that combine to make 
words, words that combine to make phrases, phrases that combine to make 
sentence.*?, and so on — acquiring a new language involves specifically the 
learning (the systematized levels) of the particular language system. 
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We have mentioned the resource possessed by speakers of a language 
when they exercise the ability to expand their performance in their native 
language on the basis of analogy and patterns. Indeed, this device is so 
productive that it explains why linguists highly recommend the use of 
pattern practice in teaching and learning foreign languages. 

Another contribution made by linguists in the field of teaching and 
learning foreign languages is related to their view of language as a set 
of oral, not written, habits. On the basis of this important assumption, 
we can draw the following conclusions: (a) the student learning a foreign 
language should learn to speak it before he iearns to write it; (b ) since 
the native language is also a set of oral habits, the acquisition of a 
foreign language will lead to certain interferences; (c) the activities 
in which the student should be involv-'.d throughout the process of learning 
the foreign language are constant IMITATION, REPETITION, MEMORIZATION, AND 
APPLICATION (IRMA) of the patterns studied until they become matters of 
unconscious habit. 

Finally, the fact that language is used for communication by the mem- 
bers of a culture in their daily social interactions implies that students 
involved in foreign language learning must use the target language for 
effective oral expression in real and natural situations that will reflect 
the culture and the society in which the language is used natively. 

From what precedes, one can understand the reasons why children in a 
bilingual program should constantly pa} ;:icipate by imitating, to the best 
of their ability, a good model presented in the classroom. They should 
also repeat, as accurately as possible, what they hear. In addition, they 
must memorize all this to the point of automatic habit. Finally, they 
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should be given ample opportunity to apply what they have already imitated, 
repeated, and memorized (IR21A.) ^ in the classroom, in the playground, and 
at aome. (3, pp. 180-5; 19, pp. 2-6.) 

HOW IS A SECOiNTD LANGUAGE LEARNED? 

Before we answer this question, it would be most appropriate to define 
the criteria for saying that a child has learned a second language. Learn- 
ing a foreign or second language implies the ability of a child to under- 
stand it when spoken by native speakers of the language; to speak it cor- 
rectly at cc^nversational speed; and to read and write everything that he 
can say (20, pp. 10-18). 

The main difficult a chi.ld will encounter in learning a second 
language stems from the fact that he is already fluent to a degree in his 
native language. As a result of a child^s ability to speak his mother 
tongue 5 the set of linguistic habits (phonological and syntactic), the 
system, and patterns of his own language are strongly fixed in his brain. 
When he goes to school to learn a second language — to acquire a new set 
of linguistic habits — he will have difficulties arising from the conflict 
between the two systems of linguistic habits. This conflict is bound to 
Aast long. The result will be that the child will use LiiC two languages 
separately, in which case he will become a coordinate bilingual; or he will 
mix the two linguistic systems when he speaks, in which case he will be 
considered a compound bilingual. The situation that will prevail depends 
to a large extent upon who teaches the child, and how he is taught. 

At this point, it is appropriate to ask : "What types of emotional 
problems does a child face when he studies a second language?" In attempt- 
ing to answer this question we must realize that communication in a 
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second-language classroom subjects both teacher and children to social 
and personality interactions. The teacher must be aware of the need to 
establish rapport with her class and be able to inspire confidence in the 
children, for they depend on her to provide a good model of the language 
and to lead them successfully through an array of rich experiences in the 
second language. Unless the teacher is aware of this need, boredom, 
anxiety, frustration, and embarrassment will set in and dominate the chil- 
dren. This cannot possibly be a healthy situation in any bilingual program. 
If the children are expected to imitate the teacher, repeat after her lan- 
guage model, and be actively engaged in learning the second language, they 
must feel at ease and free of inner tensions. (20, pp. 92-5.) 

IVhen a child begins to le. rn a second language, it is assumed that he 
has a fairly good control of the linguistic system of his native language. 
As stated above, learning a second language implies the acquisition of a 
new system of linguistic habits which will conflict with the system of 
linguistic habits of the native language. In the case of speakers of 
Spanish who are learning Linglisb. as a second language, 

...the student will unconsciously transfer the language 
habits of Spanish that he has mastere.d from birth on to 
his learning of English. When he speaks, he will use a 
foreign language (English) as a frame, but he will fill 
it with the phonemes of his native language and their 
variants; he will place stresses and pitches according 
to his native langauge patterns; and he will arrange 
words, phrases, and ideas in the manner which is famil- 
iar to him — that of his own language .... (4 , p. 2,) 

In order to solve problems of interference teachers need to under- 
stand what causes them. Linguists recommend that foreign language teachers 
become familiar with existing contrastive analyses of the children's native 
language and second language. These contrastive studies help teachers to 



become aware of problem areas and suggest practical ways of coping with 
them. When children are unable to repeat word or phrases correctly, when 
sound distortions persisr in the speech of children learning a second 
language, it is because the mother-tongue linguistic system is interfering 
with the system of the second langua5,3 being learned. One of the best ways 
of dealing with these problems, as suggested by linguists, consists of 
giving students intensive practice using linguisticall.- -devised substitution 
drills. (19, pp. 25-34, 85-130; 8, pp. 1-12.) 

Although interference from the sound system of the mother tongue is 
the learner's worst enemy, there are also syntactic and semantic interfer- 
ences from the mother tongue. The basic techniques used to overcome these 
problems are well-planned pattern practice, substitution and transformation 
drills, etc., in which the students are asked to imitate a model presented 
by the teacher and to repeat to the point of producing automatic and 
accurate responses. 

WHY ARE AUDIO-LINGLAL TECHNIQUES USED IN FJLINGUAL PROGRAMS? 

We have said earlier that the manner in which linguists analyze 
languages has had considerable effect on the teaching methods and techniques 
used in foreign language and bilingual programs. Although a description of 
trie audio-lingual TTieth^d and the techniques associated with it has per- 
meated the writ!..; of this paper, we will now list the essential charac- 
teristics of this method, as stated by Carroll. (20, pp. 13-18; 2, pp. 140- 
151.) 

1. Items are normally presented and learned in their spoken 
form before they are presented in their written form.... 
Language is primarily what is said and only secondarily 
what is written.... 
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2. Teaching methods rest upon the careful, scientific analysis 
of the contrasts between the learner^s language and the 
target language^... The results and studies of these con- 
trasts are incorporated in the materials prepared for clars 
and laboraLory work. 

3. Stress is laid on the need for overlearning of language 
patterns by a special type of drill known as pattern 
practice . . . . It is ... exercise in structural dexterity 
undertaken solely for the sake of practice, in order 
that performance may become habitual and automatic. 

4. There is an insistence on the desirability, or even the 
necessity, of learning to make responses in situations 
which simulate "real-life" communication situation as 
closely as possible. ... In dialogues, new structures 
are carefully introduced and practiced in a matrix of 
allusions to another way of life and a different set 

of values. Unless the facts of persons and places 
are taken into account , as well as linguistic facts , 
we do not have the full dimension of language. 

The above audio--lingual techniques are widely used in bilingual pro- 
grams, and they represent the merging of the views and assumptions of 
linguists and psychologists on the nature of language and on how it is 
learned . 

Because we learn to speak our native language long before we begin 
to read and write it and because writing is such an arbitrary and im- 
perfect representation of the way we speak, linguists and psychologists 
agree that the four fundamental skills taught in second language programs 
should be understanding, speaking, reading, and writing, in this order. 
This explains why so much emphasis is placed on the imitation, repetition, 
memorization, and application (IRMA) of basic conversational sentences 
modeled by the teacher. When a child has learned to recognize and produce 
orally these basic patterns, then he is gradually led through the process 
of reading and writing everything he is able to say. In this manner, we 
try to approximate the type of learning process a child experiences when 
he is learning his mother tongue. 
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The second essential characteristic of the audio-lingual method is 
that it is based on the scientific ccntrastive analysis between the learner's 
language (Spanish) and the second language that is learned (English). This 
type of analysis will establish the similarities between the two lang^iages, 
and will also discover their differences , as a means of predicting and 
describing the problem areas the children will encounter in their second- 
language learning process. If materials and techniques used in teaching 
the children are based on this linguistic analysis, the task of teaching 
them will be greatly facilitated and much more effective. 

Since audio-lingual techniques make use of pattern practice, it is 
necessary that bilingual teachers understand why this type of drill is 
so valuable. Brooks (2, p. 275) defines pattern practice, thus: 

the learning of language structure through the 
repetition of utterances in which the patterns (of 
sound, order, form, and choice) either are identical 
or have only small and consistent differences. It 
makes the explanation or grammar largely unnecessary 
and encourages the function of analogy. 

The purpose of pattern practice is to establish as habits the 
s'zructures of the language, through constant and varied repetition drills. 
The language structures ^.re carefully chosen and modeled by the teacher, 
so that children's incorrect responses will be reduced to a minimum. 

Finally, if we agree that language is communication, then, in teach- 
ing a second language, we must try to structure situations for the chil- 
dren that will reproduce realistic communication situations as those 
employed by native speakers of the langauge in their everyday interactions. 
In other words, although structured in the early stages, the second lan- 
guage must be learned in as natural a setting as possible, not in an 
artificial drill situation. (20, p. 40.) 
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To conclude, no single method will provide answers to all the problems 
that teachers and children will encounter in a bilingual program. Never- 
theless, experienced foreign Iv-inguage Leachers, linguists, and psychologists 
agree that the audio-lingual techniques represent a sound and effective 
approach to the teaching and learning of second languages because they are 
based on scientific research dealing with the nature of language and how 
it is learned. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As teachers of the Bilingual Program you are aware that its major 
purpose is to contribute to the success and personal development of the 
Mexican-American child. In addition, the program is designed to assist in 
the cultural expansion and enrichment of our total society. Therefore, it 
is essential that you understand certain basic values, customs, and beliefs 
of the Mexican-American people so that ways can be found to build on their 
strengths. Specific problems they face, both as members of a minority 
group and as victims of poverty, must be understood to enable you, as 
their teachers, to develop techniques to compensate for these problems. 

The existence of minority groups who are subjected to discrimination 
is in conflict with the American creed of freedom and equal opportunity for 
all. This creed is recognized and belief in it confirmed both officially 
and unofficially in the historical documents, mass media, literature and 
folklore of the Land. The discrepancy between the American creed of free- 
dom and equal opportunity and the American reality of discrimination and 
prejudice has been called the American Dilemma. (5:1070) 

How is the American Dream of freedom and equal opportunity to be 
reconciled with the condition of America's racial and ethnic minorities? 
We are a pluralistic society built of many races and ethnic groups. This 
is our great strength. liowever, in a dynamic, pluralistic society there 
is a continual process of change in operation through the acculturation 
and assimilation of minority groups within the total culture. This process 
strengthens and enriches the total culture through the infusion of new 
ideas. But tlie process is hindered by an innate resistance to change 
which appears in the form of prejudice and discrimination. 
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It is the purpose of the Bilingual Program to assist the Mexican- 
American child as he moves into greater participation with his total cul- 
ture, and, at the same time, encourage his continuing participation in 
his own specific culture so that he will have the strengths of each in 
order to have the greatest possible individual fulfillment which will 
enable him to make his greatest possible contribution. 

WHO ARE THE MEXICAN-AMERICANS ? 

Do they include all the native Spanish-'S peaking people of the South- 
west? What are some of the basic attitudes and customs of this group? 
What are some of their problems? Why do they find resistance to and 
difficulty in entering the mainstream of society? Vhat is ethnocent r ism 
and what is its relation to prejudice? How can we deal more effectively 
with prejudice and conflicts in values to help the members of this group 
in their acculturation process? These are the kinds of questions that you 
as their teachers must consider as you seek to meet the challenge of the 
educational needs of these children. "The problem of educating the 
Spanish-^speaking children is part of the problem of building and maintain- 
ing the demo -ratic society to which this nation aspires.*' (4:19j; 
Working toward the successful accomplishment of this goal is your oppor- 
tunity as teachers in the Bilingual Program. 

SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLE OF THE SOUTHWEST 

There are three major groups of Spanish-speaking people in the South- 
west: the Mexican-Americans, the Spanish-Americans, and the Mexicans. The 
majority of the Spanish-speaking people in Texas are Mexican-Americans and 
most of the remninine, members of this group are Mexicans. Very few 
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Spanish-Americans, the descendants of the original Spanish colonists to 
the Southwest, are found in the Spanish-speaking population In Texas; 
most Spanish-Americans are found in Nev; Mexico and Colorado. (7:44) 

The Mexican-Americans are persons of Mexican ancestry who can be 
identified as such because they still retain some of the customs, beliefs, 
and language of their Mexican ancestors. For the most part, these ances- 
tors were of peasant stock who had lived for generations in poverty, super- 
stition and illiteracy in Mexico. l^ien they came to the United States they 
came in extreme poverty and over fifty per cent of the descendants are 
still living in a state of economic deprivation. (2:45) 

The Mexicans are persons who were born in Mexico and are legal citi- 
zens of that nation. Most of the Mexicans expect to return to Mexico at 
some time after they have gained economic security or have learned a mar- 
ketable skill. Most of this group are Mexican peasants with little or no 
formal schooling, and few, if any, vocational skills or financial resources. 
Usually they do not know the English 1 anguage. Although most of this group 
plan to return to Mexico, many of them never do. Some of those who remain 
entered this country illegally which further complicates the problems they 
and their families face. 

The Mexican-Americans and the Mexicans are of the same racial compo- 
sition. Members of this group are descended from Mexican Indians and 
Spanish colonists. Many Mexican peasants are of almost pure Indian ances- 
try while others have varying degrees of Spanish blood from their Hispanic 
ancestors. The mixed Indian and liispanic ancestry gives the group a unique 
cultural heritage which bears the marks of both groups of ancestors. 
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BASIC CUSTOMS AND ATTITUDES 

Many Mexican-Americans have a strong sense of identification with 
Mexico. This is often found even in third and fourth generation Mexican- 
Americans, The ease with which the language and customs are retained is 
fostered by proximity to Mexico, continuing contact with recent immigrants 
or visitors from Mexico (many of these Mexicans are close relatives of the 
Mexican-Americans), and the common practice of Mexican-Americans living in 
comparative isolation in communities composed almost entirely of members 
of their own ethnic group. 

These ethnic colonies have developed through the desire for the 
security of a familiar cultural environment and for protection from the 
dominant culture and its discriminatory practices. The Anglo community 
usually views this isolation as "clannishness" and imposes further penalties 
through increased demands that Mexican-Americans conform by changing their 
customs, values, and language to those of the dominant culture. 

In response to demands for change the Mexican-Americans draw even 
mo"r"e closely together in order to preserve their culture which they feel 
is under attack and to protect themselves from the strains of change. Thus 
a vicious circle comes into operation: ethnocentrism functions to keep 
the Mexican-American as an identifiable member of his ethnic group and 
becomes a detriment to his acculturation and full participation in the 
dominant society, (We will consider the relationship between ethnocentrism 
and prejudice in the section dealing with the origin of prejudice and its 
operations . ) 

In the ethnic community the Mexican-Americans continue to live in much 
^ihe same manner as their Mexican ancestors did. Mexican foods are pre- 
pared by the women of the family, Spanish is generally the first language 
of the Mexican-American and the language of the home. Family patterns are 
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close-knit, male-centered, and generally quite authoritarian. The aged 
members live within the homes of their grown children or other relatives. 
They are tre:^ted with respect and usually contribute to the welfare of the 
family by caring for the infants, household chores, or tasks requiring 
patient manual dexterity. Frequently the Anglo, accustomed to the isolated 
nuclear family responds to the extended, cohesive Mexican-American family 
with such remarks as, "If they weren't so wrapped up in their families 
they might have time to make something of themselves." 

The Mexican-American is considered to be independent of spirit and 
less preoccupied with material gains than the Anglo. This is part of the 
heritage from his Indian ancestors. The Mexican-American is also described 
as having a more leisurely attitude toward time and to be more present- 
oriented than future-oriented. This is considered P^rt of the heritage 
from his Hispanic forefathers and the Hispanic culture in general. (11:331) 

However, for those Mexican-American members with a history of many 
generations of poverty, a lack of security and stability are found to be 
a part of their behavior pattern. Such persons become apathetic and re- 
signed. They come to believe the future is unforeseeable. They believe 
that working for delayed rewards is pointless and each day is lived for 
what pleasures, if aay, it may bring. (4:81) Only the present has any 
reality; the future is too remote for concern and is left to "God's will" 
in an attitude of general resignation. (11:335) Such attitudes are derived 
primarily from the culture of poverty rather than from the Indian and His- 
panic heritage of the Mexican-American. It should be noted that similar 
attitudes are found in many ethnic groups with long histories of continu- 
ous poverty. 



EDUCATIONAL ATTITUDES AND PROBLEMS 

Traditionally in schools where Mexican-Americans comprise the majority 
of the pupil population, the primary instructional goal has been considered 
to be che teaching of the English language. The instructional program has 
usually been built arnund the basal reading program with little provision 
made for oral instruction, except in oral reading instruction, with the 
teacher supplying the i.inknown English words while the children repeat 
them after her. (6:46) 

For Mexican-American children such an Anglo school is often a bewil- 
dering and defeating experience in an environment that they perceive as 
hostile. The cultural patterns of the Mexican Americans are often so dif- 
ferent from those of the typical Anglo school that attempts to educate 
these children in the Anglo schools have constituted a major problem for 
this nation. No satisfactory solution to this problem has been reached. 
(3:107) It: is to the problem of bewilderment and subsequent failure of 
the Mexican-American child in Anglo schools and the negative response to 
the school that such failure evokes from his parents, that the Bilingual 
Program is addressed. Anglo schools must find a way to bridge the cultural 
gap for these children. For generations the potential of these children 
has been neglected and the school has failed to tap a vital human resource. 
Both the Mexican-American and the total culture have suffered from a con- 
tinuing failure to realize these potentials. 

Within the context of generations of under-achievement and failure in 
the Anglo school we should not be surprised that Mexican-American parents 
are usually found to have a negative at t i tude toward the school and educa- 
tion in general. This negative attitude is due to the cultural difference 
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and the seeming irrelevance of the educational opportunities offered to 
their children. There is often a mutual lack of understanding between the 
parents and the school. (4:81) 

Because of this lack of mutual understanding, often the well-meaning 
teacher, in making home visits or in parent conferences, violates certain 
rules of Latin Etiquette. In turn, the parents also violate certain ex- 
pected mores in response to the school *s requests. The teacher is left 
with the feeling that the parents are uncooperative and have no interest 
in their childrer/s education. On the other hand, the Mexican-American 
parent is left with the feeling that the teacher lacks respect for him and 
his culture. 

The response to this confrontation is usually hostility on both sides. 
This is often the case when Anglo teachers insist that Mexican-Americans 
change the language of the home from Spanish to English. (3:110) Both the 
teacher and the parent are concerned with the welfare of the child. Cross- 
cultural understandings must be developed and communication established. 
From this new perspective, mutual respect can develop which will lead to 
the solution of the educational problems that have handicapped the Mexican- 
American for so long. 

In an earlier study of the educational problems of Spanish-speaking 
children, Tireman pointed out that the attitudes of the teaching staff were 
of the utmost importance. He believed that if the teaching staff were open- 
minded and familiar with the problems of cultural differences among the 
children, the chances of a successful teaching situation would be greatly 
increased. The children's chances for educational achievement were con- 
sidered best of all when their teachers were bilingual. (9:15) 
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It is through the implementation of a planned bilingual program in the 
schools that successful language learning in Spanish and in English can 
occur. With increased understanding, community acceptance and mutual re- 
spect will be promoted on the part of teachers and parents alike. 

ETHNOCENTRISM AND PREJUDICE 

Mexican-Americans are generally considered members of an ethnocentric 
minority group who are subjected to discrimination in varying degrees. By 
^ minori^y we mean a group of people who have less social power than the 
dominant group. Minority-dominant are polar opposites and are not necessar- 
ily in mathematical proportions. To be a minority, a group of people must 
share some characteristics which set them apart from the dominant people 
in the society (a different language, religion, race, or even historical 
past can set a people apart). Once the minority group is defined by the 
dominant culture, discriminatory practices are used against the group to 
deprive them of equal status and power. (10:18) 

However, discrimination creates a reaction to itself and causes a 
culture of anti-discrimination to develop. Minority groups retaliate 
against the rejection of the dominant group and ethnocentric behavior re- • 
suits. E thnocen tr ism is the tendency of groups to judge all other groups 
by the standards of one's own group. This causes a feeling of superiority 
within the group and serves as a basis for maintaining the stability of the 
group. Members choose to remain in the group rather than leave it to join 
an "inferior" group. 

Ethnocentrism is at work when dominant groups reject minority perfor- 
mances regardless of their nature and content. (1:287) This is the case 
when the Anglo responds that Mexican-Americans are obviously inferior 
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because so few of them hold professional or white collar jobs. Yet the 
Anglo often makes the reverse judgment and says of some Mexican-American 
who has achieved professional status that he is "pushy and trying to put 
on airs." This is the meaning of the saying, "In-group virtuof; an* nut 
group vices." (1:94) 

Ethnoc 'jntr ism is also in operation when the Mexican-American refers to 
the Anglo as a "gringo." If the minority member must suffer hearing himself 
referred to as a "spick" or "messcan" then he can at least enjoy sneering 
at the "gringos." 

Ethnocentrism works to make a group more cohesive yet alienates it 
further from other groups in the culture. The dominant society responds 
with greater prejud.' ^e and hostility to the development of ethnocentric 
behavior in minority groups. The minority group finds that it cannot win 
except by total assimilation of the dominant group. This is a price that 
many ethnic and racial minorities are not willing to pay for acceptance 
by the mass culture. (8:205) 

In conclusion let us consider that contributions by the Mexican-Ameri- 
can can enhance our total culture. The price of total assimilation and 
loss of cultural identity is too great to pay both for the Mexican-Americans 
and for the mass culture. Loss of individuality and unique cultural traits 
diminishes all and enhances none. Our total culture has been enriched by 
the Mexican-American influences throughout the Southwest. The speaker of 
two languages is doubly fortunate in his insight and participation in two 
cultures. As teachers of the Bilingual Program you have an opportunity to 
be a part of this great adventure as we work to bring about the realization 
of the American Dream. 

t." - 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BASES FOR BILING-UAL EDUCATION 
IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 



BY 

NANCY LEWIS 



INTRODUCTION 



In this paper the writer will discuss the more important psychological 
foundations for work in bilingual education with primary-age children. The 
major areas to be covered are: the self-concept, developmental tasks of 
the primary-age child, acculturation through acquisition of a second language, 
the bilingual child and how he differs, school adjustment of the bilingual 
child, factors relating to success in learning a second language, and some 
psychological factors related to teaching a foreign (or second) language to 
elementary school children. 

This paper is designed to review and re-enforce some of the basic know- 
ledge of the psychology of the elementary-age child, which is a fundamental 
aspect of teacher preparation on the college level, and to introduce the 
teacher to information about bilingualism and the bilingual child, which is 
not often a part of teacher training. It seems fairly obvious that in any 
program the "how's" without the "why's" give the teacher little confidence 
in the materials she is working with and limited ability to deal with any 
new situation Lh->i is not "covered" in the Teacher's Guide. It is in hopes 
of answering some of the "why's" that this paper is submitted. 
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THE SELF-CONCEPT 

Combs and Snygg (9, p. 127) define the self-concept as "...those per- 
ceptions about self which seem most vital or important to the individual 
himself ... those particular concepts of self which are such fundamental as- 
pects that... This is the very essence of *me' whose loss is regarded as per- 
sonal destruction." Combs and Snygg go on to point out that in our society 
"adequate" personalities perceive themselves as "persons of dignity and in- 
tegrity who belong and contribute to the world in which they operate." 
They see themselves as "adequate to deal with those aspects of life impor- 
tant to the achievement of need satisfaction in their culture (9, p- 240)." 

Gillham (13, pp. 6-7) discusses the three "pictures" a child perceives 
when he comes to school: (i) the view he has of himself (2) the view of 
himself in relation to other people, which is an important influence on his 
view of himself (No. 1), and (3) the view of himself as he wishes to be. 
Too great a discrepancy between (1) and (3) leads to serious emotional pro- 
blems for the child, and too often teachers lead students to conceptualize 
the "ideal self" so that it is far beyond their reach. Concluding her dis- 
cussion of "self," Gillham points out that, "Discerning teachers are con- 
stantly on the alert for opportunities that will lead to self-enhancement 
for the one cliild or the many within the group." 

Obviously, any child entering school as a first-grader may have either 
an essentially positive or an essentially negative self-concept, depending 
on his experiences, mainly at home and in the neighborhood, during the first 
six years of his life. But the Mexican-American child has a peculiar pro- 
blem after he gets to school. The National Education Association, in its 
report The In vis ib le Mino^^i^ty , describes the problem in this way (19, p. 11) 



The harm done the Mexican-American child linguistically 
is paralleled — perhaps even ex:eeded — by the harm 
done to him as a person. In telling him that he must 
not speak his native language, we are saying to him by 
implication that Spanish and the culture which it repre- 
sents are of no worth. Therefore (it follows), the people 
who speak Spanish are of no worth. Therefore (it follows 
again), this particular child is of no worth. It should 
come as no surprise to us, then, that he develops a 
negative self-concept... 

Jenkins, Sha^'ter, and Bauer (16, pp. 19-20) point out the importance 
of self-confidence , which is an element of an essentially positive self- 
concept, in providing the child with the initiative to ''try new things, to 
meet and attempt to solve his problems." They state that if the child 
"...doubts himself, if he has already met too much discouragement, too many 
defeats, too much adverse criticism, he may be so insecure that he will be 
afraid to meet the demands of growing up." These authors discuss the role 
of "even well-meaning parents or teachers" in this kind of criticism, and 
appearances are that this is particularly true of the bilingual child who 
comes to school inadequate in two languages,, particularly in the teacher's 
language, English. 

Combs and Snygg (9, pp. 387-9) discuss in some detail "techniques 
that would be used by school which deliberately set out to develop adequate 
self-concepts." These particular techniques take on added meaning when 
looked aL in conjunction with the bilingual education program, for it seems 
that Lhis program provides a vehicle for the implementation of these 
t cciin i (jues . The technicjues are: 

(I) ...to provide each pupil with every possible opportunity 
to think of himself as a responsible citizen and a con- 
tributing member of society. . . 



(2) ...to provide pupils with a wide variety of opportunities 

for success and appreciation through productive achievement... 

(3) ...to provide pupils with a maximum of chall^enge and a 
minimum of threat. 

DEVELOPMENTAL TASKS 

Robert J. Havighurst (14, p. 2) defines a developmental task as 
. .a task which arises at or about a certain period in the life of the 
individual, successful achievement of which leads to his happiness in the 
individual, disapproval by the society, and difficulty with later tasks." 
He delineates the following as the developmental tasks associated with 
middle childhood (the early elementary years) : 

(1) Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary games 

(2) Developing wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a growing 
organism 

(3) Learning to get along with age-mates 

(4) Learning an appropriate masculine or feminine social role 

(5) Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and 
calculating 

(6) Developing concepts necessary for everyday living 

(7) Developing conscience, morality, and a scale of values 

(8) Achieving personal independence 

(9) Developing attitudes toward social groups and institutions 
Obviously in order to deal with these tasks (particularly Nos . 5, 6, 7, 
and 8) within the context of the school, the child must already possess 

a command of the language. Several of the tasks (e.g., Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 

5) can be achieved only by a child with an essentially positive self-concept. 

Can the culturally deprived and linguistically different child possibly 

work toward these goals at the same time of life as the average child? Would 

a bilingual program assist him in so doing? 
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So 



The description by Gesell and Ilg of the "average" five-year-old 
(by which, they mean, "average middle-class") insofar as language develop- 
ment is concerned, leads us to see just how different the culturally de- 
prived, bilingual child is. We can deduce from this description, and from 
Havighurst's list of tasks, the problems they will inevitably face. 
Gesell and Ilg have this to say about the average five-year-old (12, p. 378): 

In the language arts , the f ive-y ear-old is relati'^ely 
facile and well-balanced. He not only likes to talk, 
he likes to listen; and loves to be read to time and 
time again. He also looks at books alone and may pre- 
tend to read. He may recognize some of the capital 
letters, pick out familiar words on a page or placard 
and indulge in a little simple spelling. But he is 
probably more alert with his ears than with his eyes. 

In addir:ion they comment that tl:e average first-grader (12, p. 380) 
"...often speaks with vehemence and aggressiveness... likes to use big 
words; and he is a spontaneous commentator on his own activities and those 
of others." 

Bossard and Boll emphasise the importance of the group in the develop- 
ment of the early elementary-age child. They refer to the age as "the 
ganR stage" and comment (3, p. 367) that "social consciousness develops 
rapidly, the. cliief ip^erc^t is in group activities, group loyalty becomes 
highly important, ... there is growing susceptibility to social approval 
and disapproval...." Not only does this explanation help to provide us 
with a rationale for the bilingual program (helping to make the child a 
part of the group), but it also gives us an insight into "how" the program 
might be conducted (with many group activities). 
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ACCULTURATION THROUGH ACQUISITION OF A SECOND LANGUAGE 

The authorities seem to agree that as an individual learns a second 
language he becomes much more ''in tune" with the culture of those who 
speak the language. Lambert (18, p. 39) outlines the theory in this 



manner : 
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...an individual successfully acquiring a second language 
gradually adopts various aspects of behavior which charac- 
terize members of another linguistic "^cultural group . . . the 
more proficient one becomes in a second language, the more 
he may find that his place in his own original membership 
group is modified at the same time as the other linguistic- 
cultural group becomes something more than a reference 
group for him. 



This position is reiterated in the article by Gardner and Lambert 
(11, p. 267). 

In addition, Lambert (18, pp. 42-3) sees a real difference in the 
attitudes expressed by bilingual children toward the "other" language 
community. In his words: 



...bilingual children have markedly more favorable attitudes 
toward the * other' language community in contrast to mono- 
lingual children... the parents of bilingual children are 
believed by their children to hold the same strongly sym- 
pathetic attitudes, in contrast to the parents of mono- 
lingual children, as though the linguistic skills in a 
second language, extending to the point of bilingualism, 
are controlled by family-shared attitudes toward the other 
linguistic-cultural community . 



If there were no other raison d'etre for the implementation of a 
bilingual program in communities where there are at least two distinctive 
linguistic-cultural groups, this "acculturation factor" seems co justify 
the program in its entirety. Reduut-on of the tension between linguistic- 
cultural groups would automatically follow the changes in attitude, and 
this, in itself, is rationale for the program. 
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THE BILINGUAL CHILD AND HOW HE DIFFERS 

Since one of the major populations this program is designed to serve 
is that group which is nominally bilingual (b^t actually deprived in two 
languages) when they enter first grade, it is important that we investigat 
some of the ways in which this group of childt'^n differs from the "average 
(who were, at least partially, described in t'n^ first two sections of this 
paper) . 

After pointing to the importance of an essentially positive self- 
concept, the bulletin of the California State Department of Education 
(6, pp. 14-15) makes these observations about Mexican-American children: 

...Self-assurance brings zest to le^tiiing; rejection, 
or a feeling of inadequacy brings h^^stility or with- 
drau'aj.... due to the difficulties w^ich Spanish-speaking 
children may encounter in the use of Eiglish and in as- 
justing to a social environment whi^h differs from that 
to which they are accustomed, they have many problems 
which other children do not have. 

The bulletin goes or. to point out that becau5^ most teachers come from 
backgrounds which are very different from that of these students, it is 
extremely important that the teachers find out the "facts regarding their 
pupils* families and community living (6, p. 15)." 

Havighurst makes some comments on language and the lower-class child 
which assume particular relevance when the child is both lower-class and 
linguistically different. lie says (14, p. l3) : 

For the lower-class child, however, language does not 
count so much. His father handles things rather than 
symbols in order to make o living. His family does not 
train him as carefully in the correct use of language. 



For many years it has been assumed (and studies have ''proved") that 
bilingual children were less intelligent than monolingual children. 
Lambert and Peal, however, found evidence to the contrary in their study of 
ten-year-old English-French bilinguais in Montreal, and their findings are 
most convincing. They summarize their research in this way (20): 

Contrary to previous findings this study found that 
bilinguais performed signif leant ly "better than mono- 
linguals on both verbal and non-verbal intelligence 
tests... They have a language asset, are laore facile 
in concept formation, and have a greater mental flex- 
ibility... bilinguais appear to have a more diversified 
set of mental abilities than the monolinguals . 

The^'^ seems to be no doubt that there are several ways in which the 
bilingual child is different from the "average." Some of these ways have 
to do with his social class; some are related to family pressures (to be 
discussed in a later section); and some are due to the fact that the society 
in which the school functions seems to have done all it can to give hin. an 
essentiall> negative s elf -concept . Only the "intelligence factor" is on 
the positive side of the ledger, and many authorities disagree with the 
position stated by Lambert and Peal. It is important that teachers 
familiarize themselves with the ways in which these children are different 
and do their best to change those conditions which are subject to change, 
A bilingual program in the elementary school is one such vehicle for change. 

THE FAMILY'S ROLE IN BILINGUALISM 

Durin.q the early elementary years tnere is real conflict between the 
family's culture and that of the peer group. Bossard and Boll (3, p. 367) 
describe the problem in this manner: 



...proper orientation toward the other group is developed 
within the family: students with an integrative disposition 
to learn French had parents who were also integrative and 
sympathetic to the French community ... the integrative motive 
is not due to having more experience with French at home but 
more likely stems from a family-wide attitudinal disposition . 

Abraham gives a great deal of attention to the American family which 
does not speak English in the home. He contends that unless the family 
has recently immigrated and is simply in the process of learning English, 
the fact that they fail to use English at home is symptomatic of an impor- 
tant attitude. In his words (1, p 46): 

If inunigrant parents make no decided effort to learn 
and use English in their daily life, it is probable 
that they also cling to the customs and traditions of 
their native land. Whenever this is true, it is of deep 
significance in all educational problems concerning 
their children. The essence of the problem of instruc- 
tion lies in the fact that the child with whom we are 
dealing is finding his way from one culture to another. 
He may be struggling with antagonistic forces if his 
school environment and his home surroundings differ lou 
widely and if either is too insistent in its demands 
upon him. 

It is apparent that the attitude of the family is extremely important 
i\^ a child^s ability to acquire a second language. Teachers and admini- 
strators who are attempting to implement a bilingual program must involve 
the parents of their students and should set up the machinery for so doing 
from the very beginning. 

SCHOOL ADJUSTMENT OF THE BILINGUAL CHILD 

A child's movement from the environment of the home to that of the 
school may cause adjustment problems under the best of circumstances. The 
bi lingual chi Id has add i t ional prob lems which make adj us tment even more 
difficult. Caplan and Ruble (7, p. 21) emphasize those factors which affect 



bilingual children: 



(1) Bilingual children lack essential communication skills, 
and this has an adverse effect on their achievement as 
measured by standardized test scores. 

(2) They show that the values held in the home are different 
from those held by the community as a whole. 

(3) They have nor been encouraged at home to value certain 
personality characteristics which contribute to school 
achievement . 

(4) They are culturally different from monolingual students. 

The California State Department of Education suggests to teachers 
some of the reasons that Mexican-American children show signs of emotional 
disturbance rather early in their school careers. The Department's delin- 
eation is as follows (6, p. 19): 

(1) Overage in grades, 

(2) Interrupted school experience due to illness or changes 
in school, 

(3) Personal appearance and cleanliness below group standards, 

(4) Cultural and family values and standards different from 
those of the group, and 

(5) Personal ambitions or interests which have little opportunity 
for fulfillment . 

A child's reaction to threatening aspects of the school situation 
may be so severe that it results in a school phobia which is, as defined 
by Chess (8, p. 177), *^an interference with a child's school attendance 
due to anxiety...." Chess goes on to suggest the following method of 
treatment (8, p. 186): 

If the phobic reaction is traced to an environmental trauma, 
treatment is focused on manipulation of the environment and, 
when possible, on the elimination of the disturbin ; circumstances. 



It would appear that a bilingual program administered by knowledgeable 
and understanding teachers and other school personnel can do a great deal 
to alleviate many of the problems described above. It would seem logical 
that if the "la.iguage-culture" threat were removed for the bilingual child, 
many cases of school phobia (or "near-school phobia") might never appear 
at all. 

FACTORS RELATING TO SUCCESS IN LEARNING A SECOND IJ^NGUAGE 

There seem to be several factors which most authorities agree are 
important for success in learning a second language. Some of these are 
beyond the control of the school, while others are definitely dependent 
on the school^s action. All are worthy of noce for teachers. Tireman 
and Zintz define rhe factors which will facilitate second-language learn- 
ing in this way (21, pp. 310-1): 

(1) Desire - greatly influenced by the language spoken 
in the home and the general emotional climate in 
which the language is presented 

(2) Amount of exposure 

(3) Socioeconomic status ("...a foreign-speaking person rises 
in the economic scale as he learns to speak English" 21, 
p. 311) 

(4) Influence of leaders in the learner^s native linguistic- 
cultural communi ty 

(5) The use of the mother tongue as the medium of instruction 

(6) Educational adjuncts - e.g., mass media 

(7) Common elements, e.g., alphabet, common derivation, etc., 
of the two languages 

(8) Native intelligence. 
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L^imbert (18, p, 39) points to the importance of acculturation, as 
discussed in Section 3 of this paper, when he says: 

The learner^s ethnocentric tendencies and his altitudes 
toward Lhu other group are believed to determine his 
success in learning the other language. 

And, f inally, Gardner and Lambert (11, p. 267) talk about the impoi'— 
tance of the student *5 need to communicate in the second language as a 
factor in his success in learning, v/hen Lhey say: 

It is our contention then that achievement in a second 

language is dependent upon essentially the same type of 

motivation that is apparently necessary for the ch'-'id 
to learn his first language. 

FACTORS RELATED TO TEACHING A SECOND LANGUAGE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The need to succeed is a universal one and one which the teacher must 
constantly keep in mind as she deals with children. Kalodner points out 
that success (and the rew^-irds that must go along with it) are a motivating 
factor not only for the child who has succeeded, but for the other members 
of the class as well. He says (17, p. 237): 

Once the teacher recognizes this need for success as a 
basic motivating element in directing the behavior of 
the student, it can be used as an effective educational 
tool... Success seems to be contagious. Not only does 
the individual student try to learn more, but his peers 
may empathize with him and they in turn work harder and 
learn more. Class"'ooms in which students succeed have 
a certain atmosphere. An 'electric' air that ... sparks 
the greatest human force - the desire to learn. 

The bilingual program can and should provide a great many success experiences 
for the student. For those who come to school linguistically handicapped, 
this will be a particularly new and exciting experience. 
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Bumpass ca:; be considered representative of the auchorities who have 
stated viewpoints concerning the teaching of English as a second language. 
One of the points she stresses most is that "...the younger the speaking 
child is, the more easily he absorbs languages (5, p. 5)." She believes 
the optimum age for readily absorbing a second language ib' between four 
and eight. Perhaps in the not- too-dis tant future there will be free pub- 
lic kindergartens for all, and this instruction could start at age four. 

Follov/ing are some other psychological principles stressed by Bumpass, 
Careful scrutiny of these will offer the teacher insight into the rationale 
for many of the activities and teaching techniques which are called for in 
the SEDL Bilingual Program (5, pp. 16-18): 

(1) Proceed from the known to the unknown — learning situations 
should be close to those which the child knows proceeding 
from translation in the mother tongue. 

(2) No utterance should be tried that is of greater complexity 
than the children are capable of making in their own language, 

(3) Use very simple apparatus and equipment. 

(4) Choose materials that will fulfill emotional and intellectual 
needs. The child should derive pleasure from his work, and 
no materials should go beyond his cultural background nor be 
above or below his age and interest levels. 

(5) Interest must be motivated in each activity- Use pictures 
and props which emit spontaneous expression. Provide many 
success experiences . 

(6) Vocabulary must be meaningful in order to provide functional 
practice of the new language. 

(7) Children must practice each concept until it becomes automatic. 
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CONCLUSIONS 



In this paper an attempt has been made to point out some of the 
psychological foundations for the bilingual program and dealing with the 
bilingual child so that the teacher will understand the "why's" behind what 
she is doing, as well as the "how to's." 

\^ether a child sees himself in essentially positive or essentially 
negative temis (his self-concept) ii? an extremely influential factor in 
determining his success at school (and in everything else, for that matter). 

he bilingual program taught by a perceptive and understanding person can 
be a strong factor in assisting the child to see himself in positive terms. 

Developmental psychologists have defined the "developmental tasks" 
of middle childhood, i.e., they have described the life tasks that an 
average chila of this age should master. Because many of these tasks de- 
pend upon a command of the language, the linguistically different child is 
"behind" the average child from the very beginning of his school career. 
A bilingual program can assist in narrowing the gap. 

As a child masters a second language, he also becomes natively, "in 
tune" with the culture of those who speak that language natively, and his 
attitudes toward the other group become correspondingly more favorable. 

The bilingual child is different from the monolingual child in 
severa]., rather basic, aspects, and it is extremely important that the 
teacher familiarize herself with these differences as she tries to "reach" 
these children. 



The language that is spoken in the home and the attitude that a 
child family holds toward the second language and the culture which it 
represents are extremely important factors in the child ^s success. 

The bilingual child is faced with a series of difficult problems as 
he attempts to adjust to the school situation, in addition to those faced 
by average children. A bilingual program can help to alleviate these 
prob lems . 

Authorities have printed out several factors which determine success 
in learning a second language. Some of the more important of these are: 
desire, amount of exposure, socioe:conomic status, influence of leaders, 
use of the mother tongue in instruction, educational adjuncts, common ele- 
ments in the language, intelligtmce , attitude toward the other group, and 
. d. 

Authorities have defined rather specific concepts which will assist 
the teacher in working with second-language learners. These provide the 
rationale for the procedures which the bilingual program calls for the 
teacher to implement. 

Boyd describes in a few words the sine qua non of the bilingual pro- 
gram (A, p. 313): 

Only when teachers make children feel comfortable In 
school can education be successful. We can achieve 
bilingualism as an educational objective when we achieve 
human acceptance as an education objective. 
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DISRUPTION, DISENGAGEMENTS, AND BEHAVIOR CONTROL 

(Booklet 7) 
Author: Nancy Lewis 

GOALS 

Guide Booklet 7, "Disruption, Disengagements, and Behavior Control," 
is designed for use by teachers who are working in a bilingual education 
program utilizing SEDL bilingual materials. Careful study of this in- 
structional unit and the accompanying videotape should help the teacher 
to recognize disengagement and disruptive behavior in her classroom and 
should provide her with suggestions for effectively controlling such 
behavior . 

OBJECTIVES 

1. The teacher-learner will define and recognize disengagement in 
her students . 

2. The teacher-learner will define and r.:iCognize disruptive be- 
havior in her students. 

3. The teacher-learner will define and know the limits of pupil 
attention span. 

4. The teacher-learner will know how to use her knowledge of the 
limits of pupil attention span in planning her presentations. 

5. The teacher-learner will be able to compute a disengagement- 
disruption index for any given classrooiP situation, 

6. The teacher-learner will define which levels of di fruption- 
disengagement are "reasonable," "serious enough to Jemand 
teacher attention," and ^ "serious discipline situation." 



7. The teacher-learner will list common causes of disengagement 
and disruption among pupils in the bilingual program. 

8. The teacher-learner will define and recognize verbal and non- 
verbal behavior control methods. 

9. The teacher-learner will view verbal control of behavior in 
comparison to total amount of teacher talk. 

10. The teacher-learner will describe teacher behavior in terms 
of whether or not it elicits disengagement and disruptive 
behavior . 

11. ' The teacher-learner will list effective methods of classroom 

control which are in keeping with the goals of the bilingual 
program . 

RATIONALE (for the teacher) 

Achievement of the objectives listed above will assist the teacher 
in obtaining better classroom management and control so that tae class- 
room atmosphere will b: more conducive to learning. Only when such an 
atmosphere prevails can the goals of the bilingual education program 
(or aiv^ education program, for that matter) be implemented. 

RATIONALE (theoretical foundations) 

Classroom teachers see the need for effective classroom management 
and control without theorists' explaining the "why's." There is a need, 
however, for some discussion of what effe.ctive discipline is, what fac- 
tors cause a breakdown in clasjroom control, and what metliods have proved 
effective in maintaining a classroom atmosphere which is conducive to 
learning . 

The authorities begin their discussion of discipline with a de- 
finition of terms. Petersen (8, p. JOl) gives this definition of dis- 
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cipline: "... the constructive guidance of children toward the develop- 
ment of healthful social relationships and desirable social behavior 
as well as the extent of social harmony resulting from such guidance." 
Bossone (1, p. 2A8) gives essentially the same definition and goes on 
to say that this is brought about by "desirable, effective classroom 
management." There is agreement among writers in the field that che 
only effective discipline is that which leads to'^^^^rd self - discipl ine • 
Klausmeier et_ al^ (3, p. 523) describes the purposes of classroom disci- 
line in this way: 

The purposes of discipline are twofold: to help the child 
break from dependence on adults for direction and control 
to self-direction and self-discipline, and to establish 
orderly working conditions in the classroom so that learn- 
ing activities will proceed simultaneously. 

Petersen (8, p. 104) is of the opinion that the effectiveness of 
classroom discipline can be measured only in teiT^^s of whether or not 
it leads toward "sel f -disc ipl ine , which involved self-direction, self- 
reliance, and self-control." 

Langdon and Stout (4, p. 10) make two furth^t points about class- 
room discipline which ore quite relevant: 

1. Discipline is continuous, not occasional • Discipl.Tne at 
its best is woven into schoolroom livi^^g in a natural, 
friendly way as guidance... it is a p^ft of help:'-ng the 
children with their learning. 

2. Discipline is not something you do to students, but some- 
thir '*)u do v;i_th them. (It is a) w^y of making useful 
the '.c'ily living togetiier. 
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Writers in the field of elementary education discuss many causes 
of discipline problems in the classroom, and teachers should be. cog- 
i.izanfc of the wide variety of situations which cause problems. In 
our discussion, however, we will focus on those factors which seem to 
be particularly applicable to a bilingual education program. 

Petersen (8, pp. 108-11) lists five major causes of breakdowns 
in classroom management: 

1. Uninteresting teaching-learning situations 

2. Unwise academic pacing 

3. Unhealthy classroom environment 

4. Lack of or;'anization 

5. Weak teaching personality. 

The second of these seems particularly relevant to our purposes. Petersen 
says (8, pp. 108-9) : 

Poor discipline frequently results from the teacher's failure 
to gauge correctly the academic abilitie.s of his students. 
Assignments that are too long, too difficult, or for which 
the directions are not clear will frequently cause resentment 
and frustration. On the other hand, assignments and content 
lacking challenge are quickly dispensed with, leaving chil- 
dren much time on their hands to do nothing. 

Langdon and Stout (4, p. 16) also talk about "pacing" as a cause 
of problems, but in somewhat different terms: 

Hurrying, pushing, and rushing the children serves only to 
make them nervous, tense, and upset. They need to be busy, 
to learn to get about their work, and to get it done, but 
not in a pushing, rushing way. The days should be planned 
so that there is time for what needs to be done. Many a 
child misbehaves because he is prodded too much. 
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Another problem that may arise in bilingual programs is the teacher's 
ignoring the very good and the very poor students because she has planned 
principally for the average. Bossone (1, p. 219) says: 



Most teachers tend to plan only for the average students, because 
courses of study they follow are designed mainly for the average. 
They often forget that it is the brilliant and slow students who 
usually cause the teacher the most difficulty in regard to class- 
room discipline because these students do not have enough inter- 
esting and meaningful activities to occupy them. 

Snyder (9, p. 245) cites failure to reckon with the universal need 
for success as a major caus of discipline problems. He writes 

If success is not forthcoming in arithmetic, reading, music, art, 
physical education, or some other socially acceptable activity, 
we can expect the child to become successful in a socially un- 
acceptable way. 

Snyder, using the self-concept theory as a tool for understanding behavior, 
suggests the following as a method of coping with the problem (9, p. 244): 

... the behavior of this child reflects the way he 'defines the 
situation.* Thus, if we can help the child to *well-define tne 
situation,' we can expect a change in behavior... student's 
concept of his academic abilities largely determines'^his behavior 
within the school situation. 



Because the cultural-linguistic status of the children in ihe bilin- 
tjual education program often makes tliem "socially unacceptable," Lorber's 
comments on disruptive behavior are relevant here (5, p. 366): 



. . . children socially unacceptable to their classmates tend to 
manifest poor behavior in the classroom characterized by dis- 
ruptive, attention-seeking acts... ['.ocially unsuccessful chil- 
dren reacting to their social distress through the manifesta- 
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tion of unapproved and inappropriate public behavior should be 
guided toward more effective and acceptable means of resolving 
and responding to their social problems and toward more con- 
structive ways of reacting to frustration. 

Finally, a teacher's lack of concern with pupil attention span, de- 
fined by Good (2, p. 47) as "the extent or limit of the ability of a per- 
son to attend to or concentrate on something," can be a major cause of 
disengagement and disruptive behavior. Because the attention span, ac- 
cording to Good, varies with "age, .physical , mental, and emotional con- 
dition, and the nature of the material," it is difficult to set up 
specific time limits for any given activity. It is essential, however, 
that the teacher be sensitive to this aspect of her class's behavior as 
she plans her presentations. 

Booklet 7 and the accompanying videotapes discuss at some length 
verbal and non-verbal methods of behavior control. Petersen (8, pp. 
112-3) has this to say concerning verbal control: "The teacher's voice 
can play a major role in influencing the behavior of pupils." When the 
teacher raises her voice, she is usually just adding to the noise. But, 
"... deliberately lowering his voice, sometimes almost to a whisper, has 
a quieting effect upon the situation." \>/hen verbal control seems pre- 
ferab]e, Petersen (8, p. 115) stresses emphasis on the positive when she 
recommends : 

... the positive statement of desired behavior, the use of praise 
and encouragement instead of criticism and fault finding, and 
constructive suggestions to children as to what they should do 
rather than commands only to stop what they ate doing... 
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Petersen also emphasi7.es that non-verbal behavior control methods are 



often more effective than verbal. She says (8, pp. 112-3): 

Many teachers find it effective not to use their voices at all 
to gain the attention of pupils. Such teachers may often merely 
wait for quiet to descend on the group, or go to the chalkboard 
without saying a word and write directions or a note asking for 
immediate attention. Often, also, a pleasant signal will help, 
such as a chord on the piano... signals may also be used to 
control the behavior of an individual child — shaking the head, 
putting fingers to the lips, or frowning... Similar to the use 
of signals is proximity control... the beneficial effect of 
simply standing by an individual's desk momentarily... or asking 
him to sit next to you. 

This background material, giving various authorities' definitions of 
clas^ )om discipline, opinions as to the causes of breakdown in discipline, 
and opinion as to the most effective methods of behavior control, should 
help the teacher to study Booklet 7 and view the videotape with insight, 
so that she can incorporate the suggestions given in her own classroom be- 
havior . 
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A PATIONALE FOR MODELING AND DRILL MANAGEMENT 
TEACHING STRATEGIES EMPLOYED IN BILINGUAL PROGRAl^lS 

(Booklet 1) 
Author: Pedro I. Cohen 



GOALS 

Inservice teachers will show more confidence , in the teaching-learning 
otrategies and techniques of clar.sroom management for development of pro- 
ficiency in language usage as detailed in Guide Booklet 1, and they will 
be able to work more efficiently with the Bilingual Education Program. 

OBJECTIVES 

At the end of the use of this module, the inservice teacher should be 
able to demonstrate her understanding of how to work confidently and effec- 
cively with the Bilingual Education Program by being able to: 

1. Explain why modeling techniques are 'important and necessary in 
the development of language proficiency in children. 

2. Explain v/hy drill management techniques aie important and neces- 
sary in the development of language pr v!?f iciency in children. 

3. View a film made by a demonstration teacher and discriminate: 

a. Right modeling techniques from wrong ones 

b. Right drill management strategies from wrong ones 

c. Record the strategies rmployed by the demonstration teacher 
and complete the exercises in Guide Booklet 1 with 100% 
accuracy . 



4. Identify the strengths and weaknesses of her own teaching be- 
havior as she views a videotape of her and her students working 
through a J.esson. 

RATIONALE (for the teacher) 

As a beginning teacher in this Bilingual Education Program, you will 
find that the mechod and techniques recommended are totally new to you. 
Yet, you want to feel proud that you are doing a good job. You know, of 
course, that ou will be under many kinds of pressures. But, unless you 
tiioroughly understand why you have tc use these teaching-learning strategies 
and techniques, you will feel frustrated and incompetent abou" your class- 
room p. cformance. 

The purpose of this unit of instruction is to provide you with a docu- 
mented justification for every strategy you are going to use from the first 
day of class on. The unit is also designed to help you improve your teach- 
ing abilities, so that you will be spared some of the stress which your 
responsibility as a bilingual teacher implies. This unit should help you 
to understand both the why and the how of using the bilingual Education Pro- 
gram. 

RATIONALE (theoretical foundation for strategies) 

When you start using the materials developed for this Bilingual Pro- 
- ram, you will be faced witli the need of having to learn two teaching 
strategies called modelin g and drill management . Since these techniques 
are unfamiliar to you, a brief description of them is offered in Guide 
Booklet 1, pp. 2-4, Yet, you ray question the validity of these techniques 
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and their ef f e.v civent^ss in bilingual programs. The success of these mate- 
rials lies entirely on how well and completely you understand and use the 
key strategies recommended in working with this liilingual Program. For 
that reason, this instructional unit has been written with the purpose of 
explaining to you, as clearly and as simply as possible, the rationale 
behind modeling and drill man^lgemtjnt techniques, and their importance in 
the development of the ability to understand, speak, read, and write well 
in both Spanish and English. 

It has long been accepted that the four skills to be developed in 
second language study are understanding, speaking, reading, and writing. 
The method advocated for the development of these language skills is the 
audio-lingual. This approach no language teaching makes extensive use of 
imitation, repetition, memorization, and application (IRMA) of langua(?.c^ 
structures to the point of habitual response. 

The importance of imitation in learning is emphasized by Bandura and 
Wal ters : 

Imitation plays an important role in the acquisition of deviant, 
as well as conforming behavior. ... In some cases the amount of 
learning shown by the observer can, in fact, be as great as that 
shown by the performer (2, p. 47). 

It is logical '.o assume that v/hen children imitate, they copy the pat- 
terns of a model. In oilingual programs, children are not pxpected to in- 
vent language; they are not able to produce what i:hey have not been taugh^ 
previously. (14, p. 63) The teacher^s responsibility is not only to teach 
the foreign language, but also to p.Lnimize the possibility of errors. For 
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this reason, one of the ir.ost important duties of the bilingual teacher Is 
tr serve as an excellent model of the language, so that the children will 
imitate her and learr to speak ccr-rectlv'. 

That good models are part i<:ularly appropriate and valuable for second- 
language learning is acknoviedged by experts in the field: 

In language learning, as in all of life's activities, the model 
plays a most significant role. The model must be accurate, es- 
pecially v/hen the language is to be learned in the elementary 
school. ... But there must be other models, a constant ''stream 
of models. There can be on film, on tape or record, on T.V., 
or natives can be brought in several times a week or a month. 
Saturating children with good models using the language struc- 
tured for children and their interests prepares them for enter- 
ing into the total Idnguage situation. Thus, such models put 
the children in close psychological relationships with the ex- 
periences to be acquired (8, p. 125). 

This point is further clarified by Brooks, 

The language class, at early levels, is essentially a drill 
session, with learnings nxDdeled by the teacher and gradually 
incorporated by the student into the repertoire of his own 
behavior patterns (3, p. 143). 

and by Rivers : 

It is manifestly better, therefore, that the beginning LtJtudent 
be provided with a model of the correct response which he can 
imitate as in a matched-dependent situation, rather than be 
left to try and work out his own version (lA, p. 63). 

The preceding paragraphs have served to explain the need for the bi- 
lingual teacher to use modeling as a valuable technique in teaching a 
second language. Let us now sketch out what you, as bilingual teacher, 
can accomplish with your students through the effective use of modeling 



as a technique. 



1. V/hen the teacher models to the class, they are carefully 
guided to speak the foreign language correctly, and con- 
sequently, will not be frustrated by being asked to pro- 
duce language they are not familiar with (11, p. 38); 
(7, p. 91). 

2. By imitating a good model., students will promptly deve- 
lop good and automatic linguistic habits. 

3. Models enable students to engage in some type of con- 
trolled conversatio ': from the very beginning (13, p. 18). 

^. They will also acquire the ability to sneak with good 
pronunciation, intonation, stress, and rhythm. 

5. Most important, studer* ' will constantly have a chance 
to engage in foreign la..guage communication (3, p. 143). 

6. Constant imitation of a good model will increase the 
students' ability to speak without errors (5, p. 98), 

7. This will lead students to develop confidence in the use 
of the second language they are studying. 

8. If students imitate t^) model correctly, they will '.iiake 
fewer mistakes, and, as a result, they will more 
frequent positive reinf orceiTients (9, p. 353). 

9. Having been well trained in listening and speaking, the 
students will acquire more easil> the skills of reading 
and writing tie language (15, p. 20-22). 

10. Finali.y, if students imitate a mc del accurately, their 
learning to understand, speak, read, and write the lan- 
guage will be quicker and better (1, p. 3). 

Another key set of techniques used in bilingual programs is d rill 
management . A description of this technique v^'.th practical suggestions 
on how to use it in the classroom is found in G\ii:3 Booklet 1, pp. 1-4. 
At this point, you may ask: "IVhy are di ill management techniqut»i^ sO 
valuable?" The answer will be given in the following paragraphs. 

V/hen a teacher models to the whole class or to some subgroups > she 
gives support and security to shy and sensitive children. A hesitant 
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child might feel embarrassed to repeat a pattern after the teacher, if he 
is the only one in the clas? asked; but as a member of a large group, his 
confidence builds up and makes him ready to participate. Especially when 
children are asked to repeat a new or difficult pcittern modeled by the 
teacher, choral repetition builds their confidence. In addition, this 
an excellent method for te£ ,:orrect intonation and rhythm, because 

it forces students to work tcgecher as a unit. Perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of repetition by the total class lies in the fact that it 
offers repeatP.'-l opportunities to every pupil for active participation in 
using the foreign language. (6, p. 49; 13, p. 17.) 

Common practice is for teacher? .:o model to the total class, then to 
smaller groups, and finally to individual students (A, p. 23). VJhen the 
teacher mo''°2s to subgroups, she can spot-check more easily a student who 
is having difficulties in imitating her. In order to give this child a 
sense of achievement, and to make sure that ha will corre..; his t,robl.'.,.3 , 
the teacher vill m.^del to him (5, p- 98). On occasion, the teacher m.ry 
wish to check on a student's response or to get some distracted student 
more personally involved in the learning situation. In this case, too, 
modeling to individual pupils is very effective. (13, p. 17; 10, p. 7.) 
It is good practice fo'- the teacher, before modeling to individual chil- 
dren who may be shy or hesitant, to be reasonably sure that the student 
will succeed in his rep-tition of the m.odel . This is important for the 
student: not to lose face in front of peer group. (13, p. 17.) Finally, 
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will have a chance to understand and use the foreign language with each 
St rue ture . 

Bilingual teachers ofte^ ask questions, such as ''How much model- 
ing and repeti^'on should students get?'' "What happens when students 
get bored?" You must constantly be sensitive to children's reactions 
and ready to make changes as they are needed. Trv to remember the 
following points: 

1. How many times you should model to the wholt^ class, to a 
subgroup, and to individual children will depend upon 
whether you are introducing nev; material or reviewing 
material already studied. Considerations about whether 
the structure presented is similar to one found in the 
native language cr not will also determine how many 
times you should model the same structure. (5, pp. 68-9.) 
Experts seem to agree that from two to five models should 
be sufficient . 

2. The same limitations hold for the number of repetitions 
you should elicit from children. In addition, you must 
remember that there is a limit to the amount of repeti- 
tion which in effective. Boredom and anxiety may easily 
set i*'> if a class is drilled long after the children 
have L'-.tisfactorily demonstrated their ability to use 
the language structures taught . (14 , p . 68-70 . ) 

3. P^inally, modeling to a clas , group, or individual chil- 
dren m'' hrH/ing them repeat in order to obtain automatic 
prod^ : - :. n of correct responses is only the means you, 
as a b^' .:ngual teacher, will use to lead children grad- 
ually a much more rewarding goal: to be able to use 
the language freely. (12, p. 21.) 
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PUPROSE 

The purpose of this pap- - s explain how verbal r Jards help chil- 
dren express their^selves xr^re fluently and rnore confidently. A system for 
using rewards which accounts for types and patterns of rewards is also 
briefly analyzed. A rationale is given for the system which encourages 
maximum group participation initially, providing students with appropriate 
language models. Attention can then be systematically directed toward in- 
dividual students to enhance oral language developr- :nt and self confidence 
as well. The rationale underlying the use of rewards is then outlined. 
The basic assumption is that the teacher who understands this rationale 
and can demonstrate systematic use of verbal rewards can help children 
develop oral language skills more effectively. 

OBJECTIVES 

Upon completion of this module, the teacher will be able to: 

1. Identify what are and are not considered V' rbal rewards. 

2. Demonstrate understanding of the coding technique for tabulat- 
ing classroom use of rewards in the brief, written examples. 

3. Identify and chart use of reward'; by a demonstration teacher 
oii videotape or film. 

4. Determine ratios or percentages pertaining to types and pat- 
terns of verbal rewards. 
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5. Identify appropriate and inappropriate reward strategies as 
described in the s-^: pie written descriptions of classroom 
bc:navior as well as in videotaped or filmed classroom epi- 
sodes . 

6. Use various strategies while being videotaped. 

7. Code her own videotape, and analyze her own appropriate and 
inappropriate use of verbal reward strategies. 

RATIONALE (for thti t cache 

How can the teacher help children learn to speak well and motivate 
them to try to learn? The small child needs both the opportunity to prac- 
tice, as v/ell as encouragement to motivate him to keep trying. One might 
call such encouragement, praise, recognition, reward, or reinforcement. 
One of the easiest v;ays to revrard a child for success is to praise him. 
When used systematically, psyt^'iolu. 'sts call tliis method verbal -^ward or 
verbal reinforcement. Skill and tact in using verbal encouragement com- 
prise one of the teacher's most importaut techniques in helping students 
Ifciarn. Wha t_ she says, and t o who m are central to verbal reward strategies* 

Children io irn to speak a new language unless they have many 

opportunities to practice. Teachers are sometime, surprised to find how 
much of classroom talk is done by teachers. If tiie teacher talks more 
than half the time, as is not unusual, the twenty-five or more students 
will not have very much time left to develop the physical skills needed to 
produce appropriate Si.-ech. One t isk then is to find out how much of the 
available time the teacher or her students talk. A second task is to sug- 
gest some guidelines as to what is an effective balance of teacher, class, 
group, and indivi^aal talk. lixperienced teachers realize how much words 
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of praise can mean to children. V'hen sys teiuaLical.ly used, encourager:ent 
accelerates the child's ability lo catch and correct his o\^^l errors. The 
child then moves coward sel t-conf J dence . After the teacher has practiced 
and in2:.uered syscematic verbal rev^ar 1 strategies, she rriay intuitively use 
verbal reinforcement in a natural manner. 

The skilled t'^ac; • o :":"ers ncouragenent to all students and dees 
not; overlook some children for long periods of tir^.e. Students will seek 
her v;ords of recc it ion. Because those words are important, students 
will pay close attention to them. Consequently, in addition to serving 
as en couragement for students, praise can s ve a second purpose, that 
of providing an additional good language m^ ae l . One can see the wisdom, 
of rewarding students by using complete sentences ~ as often as is 
natural for the teacher. Praise or reinforcement not only motivates 
the students to obtain it, but equally important, reinf- rces what they 
have just been praised for. Students are more likely to use an appro- 
priate sentence or pronounce a word correctly if they have been rein- 
forced for having dc-ne so previously. Verbal rewards serve at the s 
time as feedbac! to the student telling him tii/;t wliat he said was cor- 
rect. If the teacher says "OIv" ':ie informs the student that he was 
right, but because this expression is overused there is little reinforce- 
ment. Verbal rewards, then serve fc'ur functions: they strengthen the 
behavior they follow, they serve as feedback to the student about the 
correctness of his response, they miOt Ivate the s::udent to experiment 
with more language to obtain additional rewards, and they serve as oral 
language modQls fur the entii clas^;. 



Whai CO say and to when are the tv/o variables dealt v.-ich m zne 
rianual. The teacher i^iay use words, phrases, or cor.plece sentances 
(what) directed coward a class, : part of the cl : ' >s , or an individual 
s-tudent (t. whom). The mosl: powerful jcf: is realized by directing 
a complete sentence (e.g., "That was exprassed very well, John.") 
toward a single individual. John received direct praise while the 
class heard a perfectly modeled iitence. Of course, with limited 
time, many verbal rewards will be directed toward a portion of the 
class or to the entire class. 

RATIONALE (for the strategy) 

A psychological definition of a "rei forcer " is anything which when 
presented immediately after a response v^ill result in the same response 
occurring more frequently in the future (e.g., Staats & Staats, 1964). 
An interesting aspect of this definition is that it does net >*ejudge 
what is and is not a reinforcer. Teachers assume that certain things 
are rewarding. However, this may vary from student to student. If stu- 
dents like and respect their teacher, verbal recognition w. . probably 
fit the psychological definition given previously. The definition 
states that to be a reinforcer, it must result in the rewarde:'. behavior 
occurring more frequently in the future. Therefore, by its own defini- 
tion, it must strengthen the behavior it follows. If not, it is not a. 
reinforcer . 

Because one's nam.e is almost invariab.'^y intimately involved with 
a p(/ feelings, inclusion of the child's name will add to the 
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strength of the reward. Many children have very strong needs for atten- 
tion (Staats & Staats, 1964). However Lhere are children for whom at- 
tention of the teacher or the class may for a while not be reinforcing. 
For example, if the child got attention only when he was to be punished, 
one would not expect that child to want attention. The perceptive 
teacher learns what is reinforcing by closely observing the child's re- 
action to different "rewards." 

From Thorndike's law of "pleasant effect" to Skinner's extensive 
experimentation with animals and human beings, the power of operant 
conditioning has been extensively tested (Staats & Staats, 1964). More 
recently, much research has been conducted in the area of verbal be- 
havior. It has been found that many differert types of behavior can 
be operantly conditioned, from infants to adults using a variety of 
rewards or reinforcers. Reinforcement can occur with or without aware- 
ness on the part of the learner (Staats & Staats, 1964). Leonard 
Krasner (1961) reviewed the literature concerning operant conditioning 
of verbal behavior. Krasner (1961) cited Skinner who discussed the com- 
mon reinforcer of approval. "It is often difficult to specify its 
physical dimensions. It may be little more than a nod or a smile ... 
Sometimes... it has a verbal form: Right ! or Good ! (p. 75)." Skinner 
briefly explains that verbal expressions have acquired their power be- 
cause in the past they have been associated with things concretely 
reinforcing: food for example, to the person (Krasner, 1961; Staats 
& Staats, 1964). As the child grows, his need for social approval in- 
creases as well. Because students want peer approval, the teacher may 




enhance verbal rewards by involving the class. For example, she might 
comment to the class, 'Vasn^t that well done, class?" 

Krasner (1961) reviewed thirty-one studies all based upon operant 
conditioning of verbal behavior. The great majority of studies achieved 
significantly positive results. Reinforcers varied including words like 
"good" or "good one." Interestingly, none of the experimenters used the 
expression "OK" as a reinforcer. Staats (Staats & Staats, 1964) pointed 
out that, the behavior finally shaped will depend upon the type of rein- 
forcer that is effective for the individual. Thus, the teacher must es- 
tablish rapport with her students who must want her approval. The suc- 
cess of verbal reinforcement for strengthening correct speech depends 
upon the teacher-student relationship. (Lambert, 1963.) 

Implied in the operant conditioning paradigm, is the factor of con- 
tingency. Oral language should be reinforced only if_ the language is 
either adequate or improving. To reinforce a student response in which 
the content is correct but expressed in inappropriate speech would 
strengthen the correct content response but also reinforce linguisti- 
cally unacceptable speech. When presented with such a response, it 
would seem wise for the teacher to repeat the child's response in appro- 
priate language, then adding a verbal reward. The child and the class 
would perceive the reward with correct language and content. 

To enhance the effectiveness of verbal rewards, one can pair them 
with nonverbal rewards such as smiles, nod's, or a pat on the back. In- 
clusion of the child's name will also enhance the strength by the child's 
hearing his name, as well as directing the attention of the class toward 



th • individual. VTtxen learning new responses, it is advisable to have 
r.h*: . tire class participate in choral recitation to jninimize incorrect 
modes. (Rivers, 196A.) Then the teacher can safely move to smaller 
and smaller groups. Arcificial and mechanical use of words that appear 
to be verbal rewards will produce little or no effective results. The 
enthusiastic, sincere, warm teacher well 'received by her students can 
use the same words with good results. It cannot be overstressed that 
the effectiveness of verbal rewards depends upon how much the child 
values them. The teacher can expect a range of individual differences 
although teacher recognition will usually be perceived as desirable 
(Staats & Staats, 1964). Staats (1964) stresses the importance of re- 
wards and their relation to motivation. "Thus, perhaps a primary con- 
cern of an account of human motivation should be with the sources of 
reinforcement (p. 291)." Does the teacher recognize desired behavior 
in a way that is perceived as genuine, sincere, and natural by the stu- 
dent? If so, the student will learn faster and show increasingly higher 
levels of motivation. 

SUMMARY 

Verbal rewards serve four functions: 1) they strengthen the par- 
ticular response they follow, 2) they provide feedback, 3) they increase 
motivation to seek additional rewards, 4) they can provide correct lan- 
guage models. Their effectiveness depends upon the teacher's rapport 
with her students and her sensitivity to individual needs. Strategies 
for using rewards offer guidelines to the teacher for achieving greater 
effectiveness, in terms of student achievement and motivation. 
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GOALS 

The teacher will develop an understanding of the process by which 
words become specific symbols for concepts developed from the direct per- 
sonal experiences of the individual. 

OBJECTIVES 

The teacher will bo able: 

1. To identify teaching-learning strategies in which 

a. children use words to label ccncepts formed from 
present direct personal experiences and 

b. ch.ildren use v/ords as symbols to denote con- 
cepts formed from direct personal experiences 
in ihc past . 

2. To differentiate between sign and symbol usage of lan- 
guage. 

3. To identify language instruction procedures which are 
not based on tlie present or past direct personal ex- 
periences of children. 

RATIONALE (for the teaclier) 

It will be useful to her in her own teaching if the teacher under- 
stands two different language uses: sign and symbol. With this under- 
standing it will be easier for her to know whether she has used a re- 
lated cr an unrelated referent in any given language episode. She will 
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also learn the basic flaws in the use of unrelated referents and why it 
is necessary for direct personal experience to precede language learning. 
v"/hen she h^.s mastered the differences between sign and syinbol uses of lan- 
guage she will find it easier to analyze her ovm teaching and to select 
the teaching-learning strategies which will be most productive ia her 
classroom . 

RATlOilALE (theoretical foundations of the program) 

For the individual person, growth in meaning is a continuous process 
throughout his life. Meanings are not absolute and their precise content 
depends on the individual sequence of experiences and the interpretation 
of these experiences by the bearer of the meanings. The more varied the 
experiences of a person are, the more meanings he has an opportunity to 
develop and interpret in various ways. The more extensive experiences are, 
the broader will be the meanings derived. The more intensive experiences 
are, the deeper will be the meanings derived from them. 

All meanings begin as first level concepts gained by direct personal 
experience. From these concepts a person is able to construct higher-level 
concepts of an abstract and general nature. There is a direct relationship 
between experience, meaning, learning, and language. 

All young children develop their language from their experience back- 
grounds. Many children in the Bilingual Program have experience backgrounds 
which are severely deprived, or else essentially different from those of 
the children who are considered typical elementary school beginners. Be- 
cause of these differences in experience, it is necessary that almost all 
of the oral language instruction provided in the classroom be related to 
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the direct personal experiences of the children. Otherwise, the children 
will be learning to rpproduce sounds ^'ithout the rneanings necessary for 
language learning. V/ithout meaning, v;ords are but nonsense syllables. 

If we consider what John Dewey (Dewey, p. 137) meant when he said, 
"The beginnings of abstract meaning lie in perceiving concrete uses," v/e 
know that he is referring to the direct experiences of the bearer of 
meanings. l^y is experience so necessary for meaning and how are mean- 
ing and language related? 

For a person to be able to use symbolic language (which is unique 
to huinan beings and the most common use of language), he must first de- 
velop meanings from his own direct experiences. This experience then be- 
comes the referent v/l.ich can be labeled with a language sign (words or 
words) . Once language is learned as a sign for something in the imme- 
diate environment the person can convert the sign into a symbol for the 
referent which he holds only in his mind as an abstraction, a memory. 
Now, both symbol and referent are held only in the mind of the person 
and linked together to be available for recall in symbolic languag-^ usage. 

Until a thing (person, concrete object, occurrence, cotidit.ion, emotion, 
etc.) is known through Dersonal experience, the individual has no referent 
to label witli a meaningful sign . Vhat is to say, if the label (word or 
words) has no meaning as a sign , it cannot bear meaning as a symbol (be- 
cause there is no referent held in the mind of the person) . Symbolic use 
of words is built on the initial use of words as sign s . 

it will be helpful to consider this example as one learns to dis- 
tinguish between sign and symbol use of language (Brooks, p. 8). If a 
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person says "Here comes the postman" and sees, hears, or othen-7ise per- 
ceives that the postman is in the immediate environm.ent (in time and 
place), he is using larguage in its sign function. He is referring to 
what he believes to be in the "here and ncv;." Even though the person 
arriving may be a milkman, or policeman, ti-e speaker is using language 
as a sign for he perceives (rigiitly or wrongly) tnat tlie postman is pre- 
sent . 

However, a person may say, "I will write a letter and give it to 
the postman when he comes." In this case language is used symbolically. 
Neither the letter nor* the postman are of the immediate time and place. 
They are both held as abstractions in the mind of the speaker as symbols 
for the referents v;hich the speaker had previously experienced but now 
holds in his memory in some form of mental imagery (visual, auditory, 
tact ile , etc . ) . 

Let us consider one other aspect of language instruction. l^^^en we 
engage children in oral language activities for which they lack the ex- 
perience referents developed from their personal environment, can we ex- 
pect success? Even though he may have no meanings to attach to a word, 
he may learn to reproduce the sounds faultlessly. But without meaning 
the sounds are useless and are not, in the true sense, a word (which 
implies that the sounds bear meaning). These sounds sometimes remain as 
an auditory image we can recall and reproduce in the manner of a little 
jingle or rhyme or hum. Or, the individual may attribute a wrong mean- 
ing to the word or a very vague meaning. We have all had the experience 
of having such words in our "vocabulary" for years and suddenly, through 
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some direct experience, establish a clear standard meaning for the word. 
Until this 'jccurs, such a word h^as no power for us to comriunicate with 
others . 

Let us take another example. V.h re we to try to develop the concept 
of snow without ever having seen or felt snow, we would have to use what- 
ever concepts we held from o\ir: direct experiencco, suchi as cold rain, 
sleet, frost, ice, the frost on the coils of a freezer, etc. If none 
of these were available as meanings, we would keep searching for a refer- 
ent. The more removed from the real experience our substitute referents 
were, the faultier and more erroneous would be our concept of snow. If 
we had never known anything cold then our concept of snow would be some- 
thing strange and white and of little use as a concept. Without some 
meaningful referent, a word has no functional value because it lacks a 
clear concept whicl can be manipulated by the person in thinking, speak- 
ing, and listening (Russell, p. 126). 

Understanding these two uses of language (sign and symbol) and the 
relationship between experience and meaning will assist the teacher as 
she selects teaching-learning strategies for use in her own classroom. 
The importance of direct personal experience as the base for all language 
learning cannot be overestimated. Language instruction so based can be 
successful and rewarding for both teaciier and pupils. 
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MODULE 5 

THE SELF-CONCEPT AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



BY 

NANCY LEWIS 
BILINGUAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT 

ERIC 



THE SELF-CONCEPT AND ITS IMPORTANCE IN BILINGUAL EDUCATIOK 
Author: Nancy Lewis 



GOALS 

This module is designed icher-learner with the 

self-concept — the manner lu .^iveloped in children, its 

influence on a child's life style, and the ways in which the SEDL Bi- 
lingual Program can affect in a positive manner the development of the 
child 's self -concept . 

OBJECTIVES 

1. The teacher-learner will define '^self-concept . " 

2. The teacher-learner will be able to identify some aspects 
of his own self-concept. 

3. The teacher-learner will be able to identify some aspects 
of the self-concept of a typical Mexican American first- 
grader . 

4. The teacher-learner will delineate factors that influence 
the child's self-concept before he enter school. 

5. The teacher-learner will delineate factors that influence 
the child's self-concept after he enters school. 

6. The teacher-learner will identify factors, peculiar to the 
nom:.nally bilingual child, which are influent ial on the 
self-concept . 

7. The teacher-learner will identify procedures which are 
effective in promoting a positive self-image, particularly 
as these are part of the SEDL Bilingual Education Program. 

Materials : 



A scratch pad and pencil 
A hand mirror 



A photograph of a Mexican 
American first grader (must 
be enlarged) 
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RATIONALE 

A large number of psychologists today attempt to understand behavior 
in terms of the self-concept theory, i.e., they feel that the ways in 
which an individual perceives himself and the world around him are the 
most important influences on his behavior, and understanding his way of 
perceiving is the key to unr star:' his ^ hnvior. Many educators who 
have worked with cultural i , m i Lly bilingual children 

feel that of all the theories of behavior, uae scilf-concept theory makes 
the most sense in dealing with this particular type of child. Much of 
the material in the SEDL Bilingual Education Program uses the premises 
of the self-concept theory as a psychological foundation. 

For these reasons, it is extremely important that teachers who are 
attempting to implement the SEDL Bilingual Program be familiar with the 
fundamental aspects of the theory and its applications to bilingual edu- 
cation. Careful study of the module which follows should help the 
teacher to see herself and her students as individuals who perceive and 
should help her use the bilingual materials in such a way as to reinforce 
most pointedly the children's positive perceptions of self. 
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Pretest : 



Circle T if you think the item is true, F if you think it is false. 



An individual's self-concept is composed of those per- 
ceptions he has of himself which are the very essence 
of 'W/' as far as he is concerned. 



2. The way that other people see an individual has nothing 
to do with his self -concept . 



^ of conflict within a child is the dif- 
en his concept of himself and his concept 
" child. 



T F 4. \-Jhen we tell a Mexican American child that he must 

speak English at school , we are in essence enhancing 
his positive self-image. 



T F 5. A child who has an essentially negative self-concept 

is also likely to have a great deal of self-confidence, 

T F 6. A child's experinces at home and in the neighborhood 

are the most important influences on his self-concept 
before he comes to school. 



T F 7. It is important for a child to have a great deal of 

self-confidence if he is to have the initiative to 
try new things. 



T F 8. Inadequacy in language is really not an important fac- 

tor in the development of a positive view of self. 



T F 9. It is very unlikely that teachers can make a learning 

situation challenging without its being threatening. 



T F 10. A teacher who is conscious of developing positive self- 

images will provide many opportunities for the students 
to succeed. 
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Score your own paper according to the key below. Careful study of the 
instructional activities which follow should enable you to answer all 
the questions correctly. 

Key : 

1. T 4. F 7. T 10. T 

2. F 5. F 8. F 

3. T 6. T 9. F 

In:: : 

1. The self -concept is del Lned as an individual's i .:eptions about hi 
self which are so vital, important, and fundamental that they are 
the very essence of MF, and their loss is regarded as personal des- 
truction. 

Rewrite the definition given above in your own words: 



(Your answer should include these major points: 1) the perceptions, 
or ideas, about myself which are most important to MF,- 2) those 
things about ME without which there is no MF. . ) 
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2. Take the hand mirror and spend a minute or two looking at yourself in 
it. Try to look not just at the physical aspects of you, but deeper, 
at what is really you. 

3. Now take the scratch pad and make a list of your perceptions of your- 
self which are important enough to be part of your self-concept. 
(This list is purely for you; no one else will see it.) 

4. The view that each person has of himself is greatly influenced by how 
he sees himself in relation Lo other people, or how he thinks other 
people see him. T-nr f i>le, a high school girl who has been named 
"Most Beautifi'i' iiei lassmates is n. . . Ly to see her ,, li 
as physically attractive than is one whose nickname is "Chubby Now, 
take your list of self-perceptions and write a letter "0" beside 
thoses which you feel are strongly influenced by the way you think 
others see you. 

5. On another piece of scratch paper, list the characteristics of an 
ideal person of your age, sex, and occupational status. 

6. Now look at your two lists , the one for "Self" and the one for 
"Ideal," and compare those items which can be compared. 

In a person whose self-concept is essentially positive, there will 

be differences between the two lists, but very few wide discrepancies. 

7. Think of an average six-year-old child who has not yet entered 
school (nor been to kindergarten) and list below those factors 
which would most likely be influential upon his self-concept. 
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(Your list may include many kinds of experiences v;hich the child has 
had, but obviously most of them will be centered in his home and his 
neighborhood . ) 

Take the picture of the Mexican American child that was included in 
your packet. Assume that his mother understands very little English 
and speaks none and that his father speaks only enough English to get 
along on his job as a manual laborer. Try to put yourself in this 
child's skin and make a list of what his self-perceptions are likely 
to be after a few months in the traditional first-grade classroom. 



(Your list should include the effects of his experiences in home and 
neighborhood mentioned in No. 7 and additionally the effects of his 
not being able to speak the dominant language of the school [mainly 
lack of confidence which leads to lack of initiative, and the feel- 
ing that because he can't succeed in this setting he is, in general, 
a failure] and the effects of his being told not to speak his native 
language. Eventually, this will lead him to believe that Spanish 
and the culture it represents are of no worth, therefore, people 
who speak Spanish are of no worth; therefore, he and his family are 
of no worth.) 
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Look at your list of selt-perceptione. for the "picture child" again. 
Put a :vy choc>»j perceptions which are essentially positive and a 

by those i.'hi...^- are essentially negative. Now tally the "+^s" and 
"~'s" and write the results in the space below. 

No. of "+'s»': 

tlo. of "~^s^': 

The results of your tally will show you whether your youngster has an 
essentially positive or negative self-concept. (More rhnv '^^el 
you i'u,-. L ijL.,L wit' Liie principles discussed in this moduxe in 

mind, you will have more "-'s" than "+'s".) 

Think of a first grade teacher who has deliberately set out to en- 
hance positive self-images in her students. What kinds of opportun- 
ities would she deliberately provide for her students? 



(Your list may include many factors, both general and specific, but 
should definitely include aspects of the following techniques, which 
are most influential, according to Combs and Snygga : 1) Providing 
each student with the opportunity to think of himself as a responsi- 
ble citizen and a contributing member of society; 2) Providing each 



student with opportunities for success, and positive reinforcement 
for these successes, and 3) Providing students v/ith c. maximum of 
challenge under a minimum of threat.) 

Consider the b:'li-C^^l education program as you know it and list 
below the aspects of the program which help you to implement the 
three techniques pointed about above in your classroom* 



Look at the picture of the Mexican American child again. Think of 
him as having spent his year in first grade with an understanding 
teacher (you, we hope) who makes full and effective use of the bi- 
lingual approach to education. Put yourself in his skin again and 
make a list of his likely self-perceptions at the end of this year 



(Some of the items on your list will be the same as those on your 
list for No. 8 — especially those which have to do with his home 
and neighborhood influences. Hopefully, many of those which have to 
do with his reactions to the school environment will be different.) 
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Look at the list you prepared for No. 12 and again place a by 
those perceptions which are essentially positive and a by those 

which are essentially negative. Tally the numbers of ''+'s'' and 
"-'s" and place the results of hr- tal in the ' 

Nu. ui "-f's": 

No. of "-'s'': 

Is this child*s self-concept essentially positive or essentially 
negat ive? 

(It is hoped that the results of this tally will be more positive 
than those for Question No. 9.) 

If you have done the instructional activities carefully, you are 
now ready to take the pretest again. This time you should be able 
to answer all the questions correctly. 
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i: is tr 



false. 



.ual's Sl is :ontj /L those per- 

ioiib he has of hi .. if wtiich are ttie very essence 
uf "me," as far as lie is concerned. 

The way that other people see an individual has nothing 
to do with his self -concep t . 

Often , a cause of conflict within a child is the dif- 
ference between his concept of himself and his concept 
of an "ideal" child. 



UTien we tell a Mexican American child that he must 
speak English at school, we are in essence enhancing 
his positive self-image. 

A child who has an essentially negative self-concept 
is also likely to have a great deal of self-confidence. 

A child's experinces at hume and in the neighborhood 
are the mo^t important influences on his self-concept 
before he comes to school. 

It is important for a child to have a great deal of 
self-confidence if he is to have the initiative to 
try new things . 

Inadequacy in language is really not an important fac- 
tor in the development of a positive view of self. 

It is very unlikely that teachers can make a learning 
situation challenging without its being threatening. 

A teacher who is conscious of developing positive self- 
images will provide many opportunities for the students 
to succeed. 



Not.. ri- '-laterial can be presented to a ^ arge group of teachers* rather 

than self-instruction form utilized here. If this is to be done, 

it is suggested that the lecturer use the "Self-Concept" section of Lewis's 

paper, "Psychological Bases for Bilingual Education in the Primary Grades," 

as background, and that he follow this general format: 

I. Define self-concept. 

II. Have the participants use the mirrors and jot down some of 
their o\^m self-perceptions as in Instructional Activities 
Nos . 2 and 3. 

III. Discuss Gillham^s three "pictures." Possibly have the par- 
ticipants do Instructional Activities Nos. 4, 5, and 6. 

IV. Discuss the factors wiiich influence an entering first- 
grader^s self-concept. 

V. Use a picture of a Mexican American first grader (prefer- 
ably with an opaque projector) and talk about his peculiar 
problems as he enters first grade. 

VI. Have the participants do Instructional Activities Nos. 8 
and 9. 

VII. Discuss the techniques which the school can use to enhance 
positive self-images. 

VIII. Talk about ways in which the bilingual program helps to 
implement these techniques. 

IX. Have participants do Instructional Activities Nos. 12 and 
13. Whether or not the participants take the pre- and/or 
posttests is left to the discretion of the lectiirer and 
may depend on the amount of time available. It is sug- 
gested that the lecturer make use of the references listed 
and possibly that he distribute this list to the partici- 
pants . 
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MODULE 6 

DEVELOPING AN AWARENESS OF PHONOLOGICAL INTERFERENCES 



BY 

PEDRO I. COHEN 
BILINGUAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



DEVELOPING M AWARENESS OF PHONOLOGICAL INTERFERENCES 
Author: Pedro I. Cohen 



GOALS 

Inservice teachers will become aware of the types of phonological in 
terferences occurring from one language to another, and will be able to 
realize the importance of training children to overcome them gradually. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. When teaching the language patterns and the vocabulary of the 
experimental lessons contained in the booklets SHAPES SHAPES 
SHAPES, and FOR^IAS FORMAS FORMAS of the SEDL Experimental 
Reading Program Supplementary Stories, the bilingual teacher 
will be able to identify at least 43 dif fcvavit: problem areas 
of phonological interferences that a Spanish-speaking bilin- 
gual child may possibly encounter when repeating after the 
teacher models . 

2. The bilingual teacher will be able to classify these possible 
phonological interferences into two major groups: 

a. Phonological interferences from Spanish to English 

b. Phonological interferences from English to Spainsh . 

3o Tne bilingual teacher will also be able to classify further 
these phonological interferences into three subgroups: 

a. Phonological interferences in the consonant systems of 
the two languages, 

b. Phonological interferences in the vowel systems of the 
two languages, 

c. Other types of phonological interferences: omission of 
sounds, addition of sounds, transposition of sounds, etc. 



RATIONALE (for the teacher) 

To be effective as a bilingual teacher, you must be aware of the 
phonological difficulties that children in your class will encounter as 
they imitate your models of sentences in Spanish and English. You need 
to understand the nature of these weaknesses to be able to teach your 
pupils how to eliminate them. Unless you accomplish this task effectively, 
your pupils will never speak Spanish or English correctly; thp.y v^ill always 
have a foreign accent; they will constantly use unacceptable forms; and, 
most of the time, they will be unable to express themselves with appro- 
priateness. The very purpose of this module is to train you to become 
aware of your pupils' difficulties in pronouncing English and/or Spanish 
as a foreign language. 

This module is followed up by Module 7, which emphasizes in more de- 
tail the importance of knowing why these mispronunciations occur, and 
trains you to help your students to overcome these difficulties and attain 
a native-like pronunciation. 

LIST OF MATERIALS 

1. A copy of SHAPES SHAPES SHAPES 

2. A copy of FORMAS FORMAS FORMAS 

A copy of Tape 1 recorded by first-grade bilingual children in San 
Antonio (speed: 3 3/4; duration: 24 minutes) 

4. A copy of Tape 2 recorded by first-grade bilingual children in 
Creedmoor (speed: 7 1/2; duration: 18 minutes). 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
A, PRETEST 1 - PART 1 

The purpose of this Pretest is to find out about your ability to 

identify possible areas of phonological interferences from Spanish 

to English. 
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PRETEST 1 - PART I 



Underline the letter(s) representing the sound (consonants or vowels) 
that you would expect a Spanish-speaking first grader to mispronounce in 
the following sentences. (Copied from SHAPES SHAPES SHAPES.) 



1. 


This 


is 


a 


circle . 


2. 


Is 


this 


a 


triangle? 


3. 


Yes, 


it 


is . 




A. 


It's 


a 


triangle . 




5. 


Is 


this 


a 


triangle? 


6. 


Mo, 


it's 


not . 




7. 


It's 


a 


square . 




8. 


This 


is 


an 


ellipse . 


9. 


Is 


this 


an 


ellipse? 


10. 


Yes , 


it 


is . 




11. 


It's 


an 


ellipse . 




12. 


This 


is 


a 


rectangle 


13. 


Is 


this 


a 


square? 


14. 


No, 


it's 


not . 




15. 


Ic's 


a 


rectangle . 




16. 


Find 


the 


shape . 





Add the number of possible mispronunciations: 
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1. If you were unable to identify at least 25 possible mispronuncia- 
tions occurring in different words, you must study Section B 
very carefully. (Do not consult the ANSWER KEY at this point.) 

2. If you identified at least 25 possible mispronunciations occur- 
ring in different words, you wny skip Section B. 

IDENTIFICATION OF POSSIBLE PHONOLOGICAL INTERFERENCES FROM SPANISH 
TO ENGLISH 

The purpose of this section of the module is to make you aware 
of several trouble spots for your pupils. After you go through this 
instructional part, take Pretest 1 once more. 

There are certain sounds in the Spanish language that are not 
found in the English language. One such sound is represented by the 
spelling r£ in words like perro , corre r , arriba , or by the spelling 
_r at the beginning of words, such as rico , rubio , etc. Therefore, 
you should expect this sound to represent a learning probleii. for a 
speaker of English. By the same token, there are several sounds in 
English that are not found in Spanish. A learning problem for a 
speaker of Spanish who studies English as a second lagnauge is the 
sound represented by thct spelling th . You must expect a Spanish- 
speaking p'jpil to T.i sproiiounce words like this every time he comes 
across it because the sound rt..presented by th^ in this word does not 
exist iij the S;.ani.';h language. There are 7 occurrences of the word 
this^ in the Pretest, thus giving a total of 7 possible mispronuncia- 
tions . 
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Another English sound not found in the Spanish language is the 
vowel sound represented by the letter in the words this , is , circle , 
it , it's , ellipse , etc. If you look at the PRETEST, you will find 
that these words occur 28 times in it. Therefore, you should expect 
a Spanish-speaking child to have 28 additional difficulties in imitat- 
ing the teacher, unless, of course, he is properly corrected and taught 
to overcome these deficiencies. 

English uses the letter s_ to represent the last consonant sounds 
of words like hiss and his . These sounds are obviously different to 
the ear of a native speaker of English. In Spanish, however, the let- 
ter s_ is used in words like e£, mes , etc., to represent a sound very 
similar to the final consonant found in the word hiss , never of his 
In the Pretest, the same sound represented by the s_ of his is found 
in the word i^, and this word occurs 9 times. If we add this number 
of possible mispronunciations to the 35 already identified, we get a 
total of 44. Observe that the words this , yes y it's , and ellipse 
have a final consonant sound similar to the final sound of hiss. In 
these areas, you would not expect a Spanish-speaking child to have 
difficulties, since Spanish has the same sound represented by the 
spelling s^. 

The Spanish language rejects combinations of two consonants at 
the end of a word. English consonant combinations, such as ts in a 



*It is quite possible for some native speakers of Spanish to produce 
either variant in their pronunciation of words, such as asno , desde, 
mismo , etc. 
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contraction of words like It , and nd in a word like find are very 
troublesome for speakers of Spanish. Furthermore, it is impossible 
to find such combinations in Spanish in the same syllable. Since 
these Words appear in the Pretest 7 times, you should expect a 
Spanish-speaking child to mispronounce them every time he reads or 
is expected to repeat them. 

A perennial source of mispronunciations for speakers of both 
languages are the sounds represented in each language by the spell- 
ings £ and rr. Speakers of Spanish will have difficulties pronunc- 
ing the English r-sound in words like circle , triangle , square , rec- 
tangle, etc. These words occur in the Pretest a total of 8 times. 
Therefore, the total number of possible mispronunciations thus far 
is 58. 

Another source of mispronunciation for a speaker of Spanish is 
the word no. He will most likely pronounce it without the expected 
vowel-plus-glide combinations typical of English words like bow, toe , 
etc . 

Speakers of Spanish tend to mispronounce a letter of spelling 
^ in words like yes , yellow , you . These are pronounced- Jess, 
jellow , Jew. 

A similar source of problems will be found in words like ship , 
which is pronounced like chip , and shape , which becomes chape . 

Finally, if you listen carefully, you will notice that the 
sounds represented by the spelling 1 at the beginning and at the end 
of words in English are articulated slightly differently. This is 
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not the case in Spanish. You will notice that a speaker of Spanish 
will probably mispronounce final sounds in words like circle ^ tri- 
angle , and rectangle . 

If we add these difficulties to those pointed out earlier, we 
will find that there are approximately 81 possibilities of mispronun- 
ciations for a Spanish-speaking pupil in the language and structures 
found in Pretest 1. 

The instructions found in the preceding paragraphs have intended 
to make you aware of possible trouble areas in the speech of a Spanish- 
speaking child. They are caused by the absence of several English 
sounds in this language. A more detailed analysis would surely ren- 
der a few more possible difficulties, and different explanations for 
them. However, this presentation should be indicative of the impor- 
tance for a bilingual teacher to become aware of the phonological 
deficiencies in the speech of her pupils. You will notice that we 
have so far pointed out only the areas where mispronunciations might 
possibly occur. A more detailed account of why these mispronunciations 
occur and how to overcome them will be found in Module 7 
FOSTTEST 1 (Do not look at Answer Key.) 

Go over Pretest 1 once more and underline the mispronunciations 
that you would expect to hear from a Spanish-speaking first grader 
who repeats after a teacher or who reads aloud by himself. 
Consult the Answer Key now. You should be able to make a score of 
85-90 percent this time. Tliis will indicate that you have understood 
the preceding instructions quite well. 
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PRETEST 1 - PART I 
ANSWER KEY 



TOTAL NUMBER OF POSSIBLE MISPRONUNCIATIONS FOR EACH SENTENCE: 



1 . I_H ^S2S^ACI_RCLE. 7 

2 . ^ S_ T_H ISATRIANGL_E? 7 

3. YES,I_TIS_. 4 
^- i ^ ' S ATRIANGLE. 5 

5. ^ _S ^JH I_S ATRIANGLE? 7 

6 . NO, I^ T ' S MOT. 4 

7. ^ T ' S ASQUARE. 3 
8- Ui AN ELL^ P_S E . 6 

9 • i i Ui ell;^ ?_s e ? 6 

10. YES,^T^S^. 4 

11. T ^ S AN E L L ^ P_S E . 4 

12. l_ S 1 S_ A RECTANGLE. 7 

13. i S_ TJi ^SASQUARE? 5 

14 . NO, _! T ' S NOT. 4 

15. I^ T ^ S ARECTANGLE. 5 

16. FINDTHESHAPE. 3 



81 
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TOTAL NUMBER CF POSSIBLE MISPR^NITNCIATIONS IN EACH WORL : 



1 
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n 
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i 












9 


i 
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PRETEST .1 - PART II 

Go over Pretest 1 and classify all 81 possible mispronuncia- 
tions into three groups: 

1. Phonological interferences in the consonant system of English 

2. Phonological interferences in the vowel system of English (V) 

3. Other types of interferences (0) : 

a. Omission of sounds 

b . Addition of sounds 

c. Transposition of sounds 

Do not consult the Answer Key for Pretest 1 - Part II before 
you have answered this part of the Pretest. 
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PRETEST 1 - PART II 
Ai\SWER KE\' 



SENTENCE NUMBER 



1 4 3- 

2 4 3 - 

3 2 2 - 

4 2 2 1 

5 4 3 - 

6 _ 3 1 

7 111 

8 2 3 1 

9 2 3 1 

10 2 2 - 

11 _ 2 2 

12 4 3 - 

13 3 2 - 

14 _ 3 1 

15 2 2 1 

16 2-1 

34 37 10 



The mispronunciations classified as other (0) are examples of 

1. Omission of sounds: (Sentences 1, 6, 7, 11, 14, 15, 16) 

2. Transposition of sounds: (Sentences 8, 9, 11) 
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PRETEST 2 - PART I 

The purpose of this Pretest is tc find out about your ability 
to identify possible areas of phonological interferences from 
English to Spanish. 
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PRETEST 2 - PART I 



Underline the letter(s) representing the sound (consonants or vowels) 
that you would expect a Spanish-speaking first grader to mispronounce in 
the following sentences. (Copied from FORMAS FORMAS FORMAS . ) 



1. 


Este 


es 


un 


circulo . 


2. 




es te 


un 


triangulo? 


3. 


s^, 


si 


es . 




4, 


Es 


un 


triangulo . 




5. 


6Es 


es te 


un 


triangulo? 


6. 


No , 


no 


es . 




7. 


Es 


un 


cuadrado . 




8. 


Esta 


es 


una 


elipse . 


9. 


iEs 


esta 


una 


elipse? 


10. 


Si, 


SI 


es . 




11. 


Es 


una 


elipse . 




12. 


Este 


es 


un 


rectangulo 


13. 


iEs 


este 


un 


cuadrado ? 


u,. 


Mo, 


no 


es . 




15. 


Es 


un 


rectangulo . 




16. 


Encuentra 


la 


forma . 





Add the number of possible mispronunciations: 
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1. If you were unable to identify at least 18 possible mispronuncia- 
tions occurring in different words, you must study Section F very 
carefully. (Do not consult the Answer Key for Pretest 2 - Part I 
at this point . ) 

2, If you identified at least 18 possible mispronunciations occurring 
in different words, you may wish to skip Section F. 

IDENTIFICATION OF POSSIBLE PHONOLOGICAL INTERFERENCES FROM ENGLISH 
TO SPNAISH 

The purpose of this section of the module is to make you aware of 
several trouble spots for your pupils. After you go through this in- 
structional unit, take Pretest 2 - Part I once more. 

In Section B we established the fact that a Spanish-speaking 
child will mispronounce a number of English words because (1) the same 
letters represent different sounds in each language, and (2) because 
there are several sounds in English that do not exist in Spanish. 

In this Section we are interested in making you aware of some of 
the difficulties encountered by Spanish-speaking children in pro- 
nouncing Spanish words. Since we have been referring so far to a 
Spanish-speak^' : chi I, it may seem like a contradiction to speak in 
tei.iis of mispronunciations in his native language produced by an in- 
terference from his second language; English. However, you must 
realize that our bilingu il children come to our sr.hools with varying 
degrees of language competence. Some sp-ak more English than Spanish; 
others speak more Spanish than English. .".j, ^-...en in Section B we say 
that a Spanish-speaking child mispronounces the word circle ^ and then 



in this Section we tell you that a Spanish-^speaking child will prob- 
ably misproiiounce the word circulo , we are not speaking of the same 
pupil, but of two different bilingjal children. If a child is bi- 
lingual to dome extent, then, you must expect his speech habits to 
be influenced by interferences from both languages. 

If we accept true the fact that the '^native" language can 
be influenced by the "second" language, then a Spanish-speaking 
child will most likely have difficulties in pronouncing a word like 
circulo . As a matter of fact, he will probably substitute English 
short by analogy from circle . Furthermore, his English-colored r^ 
will be transferred to his pronunciation not only of cfr culo , but of 
triangulo , rectangulo , forma , ^ncuentra , etc., as well. 

A common habit of speakers of English is to reduce vowels in 
unstressed positions. When carried over into Spanish, this tendency 
forces a child to mispronounce the vowel u_ in words like circulo , 
triangulo , and rectangulo . The analysis up to this point gives us 
an inventory of 15 possible mispronunciations. 

Spanish-speaking children throughout the Southwest are guilty 
of a developmental or dialectal difficulty called metathesis , con- 
sisting in a transposition of two sounds in the same word. Examples 
of this difficulty are the pronunciation of pader for pared , polvadera 
for polvareda , etc. In Pretest 2, you will find children transposing 
sounds in words like cuadrado and elipse , resulting in mispronuncia- 
tions , such as cuardado and elispe . 
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The short occurring in English e llipse will be substituted in 
the Spanish elipse , and ipany times in words like si_. Finally, on the 
analogy of English, the vowel in the Spanish word no will most likely 
be diphthongized. Consequently, a total of 40 possible mispronuncia- 
tions can be identified in Pretest 2. 
POSTTEST 2 - PART I (Do not look at Answer Key.) 

You should now go over the test again and try to identify these 
areas of possible mispronunciations. 

Consult the Answer Key now. You should be able to bring up your 
score to 85-90 percent this time. 
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PRETEST 2 - PART I 
ANSWER KEY 

TOTAL NUMBER OF POSSIBLE MISPRONUNCIATIONS FOR EACH SENTENCE: 



1. ESTE ES UN CIRCULO. 3 

2. 6ES ESTE UN TRIANGULO? 4 

3. S^,S^ES. 2 

4. ESUNTRIANGUL0. 4 

5. i E S ESTE UN TRIANGULO? 4 

6. NO, NOES. 2 

7. ES UN CUA D_R ADO. 1 

8. ESTA ES UNA EL^ P__S_ E . 2 

9. 6ES ESTA UNA ELI^ P_S E ? 2 
10.S^,S^ES. 2 

11. ES UNA ELI_ E . 2 

12. ESTE ES UN RECTANGULO. 3 

13. i E S ESTE UN CUA p_R ADO? 1 

14. NO, NOES. 2 

15. ES UN RECTANGULO. 3 

16. ENCUEWTRA LA FORMA. 3 



40 
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TOTAL NUMBER OF POSSIBLE MISPRONUNCIATIONS IN EACH WORD 

C ^ R C U L 0 
TRIANGULO 
S I 
N 0 

C U A p_R ADO 
E L ^ E 
RECTA NGULO 
ENCUENTRA 
FORMA 



1 ' 
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PRETEST 2 - PART II 

Go over Pretest 2 and classify all 40 possible mispronunciations 

into three groups : 

1. Phonological interferences in the consonant system of Spanish (C) 

2. Phonological interferences in the vov/el system of Spanish (V) 

3. Other types of interferences (0) : 

a. Omission of sounds 

b. Addition of sounds 

c. Transposition of sounds. 

Do not consult the Answer Key for Pretest 2 - Part II before you 
have answered this part of the Pretest. 



PRETEST 2 - PART II 
ANSWER KEY 



SENTENCE NUMBER C V 0 

1 12- 

2 2 2 - 

3 _ 2 - 

4 2 2 - 

5 2 2 - 

6 _ 2 - 

7 _ _ 1 

8 _ 1 1 

9 -11 

10 - 2 - 

11 -11 

12 12- 

13 _ _ 1 

14 _ 2 - 

15 12- 

16 3 - - 

12 23 5 



The mispronunciations classified as other (0) are all examjjles 
of transpositions of sounds (Sentences 7, 8, 9, 11, 13.) 
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In this section you will listen to the voices of several bilingual 
first graders recording the language patterns and vocabulary of the 
experimental lessons discussed in the previous sections. Our purpose 
here is to offer you ample evidence that the possibility of mispro- 
nunciations is an actual problem. You will be able to hear what 
these children are saying. We hope that the importance of becoming 
aware of their deficiencies and, therefore, the value of this module 
will be self-evident. 

On listening to these tapes, you will also realize the impor- 
tance of having students repeat after a good model. (Refer to Cohen^s 
Module 2 for pertinent information on modeling and drill management 
techniques . ) 

If you are an experienced teacher, you will, no doubt, recognize 
some of the children's difficulties. Many times, however, teachers 
have not listened to recordings made by their pupils. We offer you 
this opportunity now, and we are confident that the time you spend 
listening to these recordings will provp. extremely rewarding. 

If you are a teacher who starts out to work in a bilingual pro- 
gram, then, this Section will be very, valuable , as it presents numer- 
ous examples of mispronunciations in English and Spanish recorded on 
the spot. It will be your responsiblity to help your pupils to over- 
come them. Module 7 will follow up on this . 

In tape 1, you will listen to six first graders repeating alter 
a model. Some of these children are familiar with the booklets con- 
taining the experimental lessons; some are not. In tape 2, you will 



listen to the voices of two first graders, a boy and a girl, as they 
read without the help of a model from the same booklets, which they 
see for the first time. Listen very carefully to these recordings 
and .... judge . 
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MODULE 7 

THE WHY OF PHONOLOGICAL INTERFERENCES 
AND TECHNIQUES FOR CORRECTING THEM 



BY 
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THE WIIY OF PHONOLOGICAL INTERFERENCES 
AND TECHNIQUES FOR CORRECTING TUm 
Author : Pedro I . Cohen 



GOALS 

Inservice teachers will understand why certain phonological inter- 
ferences occur and will be able to correct them. 

OBJECTIVES 

After the bilingual teacher has identified the phonological inter- 
ferences encountered by her children in the lessons contained in the 
booklets SHAPES, SHAPES, SHAPES, and FORMAS , FORMAS , FOR^tAS , she will 
demonstrate her understanding of why they occur by: 

1. making on-the-spot corrections 

2. teaching the children how to overcome these interferences. 

RATIONALE (for the teacher) 

To be effective as a bilingual teacher, you must be aware of the 
phonological difficulties that children in your class will encounter as 
they imitate your models of sentences in Spanish and English. After 
you have identified these interferences, you must understand why they 
occur, so that you can teach your students how to overcome them. Un- 
less you accomplish this task effectively, your pupils will never speak 
Spanish or English correctly; they will always have a foreign accent; 
they will constantly use unacceptable forms; and, most of the time. 
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they will be unable to express themselves with appropriateness. The 
very purpose of this module i.s to train you to understand why your 
pupils mispronounce certain words, and to teach you several effective 
techniques to help your students overcome these phonological inter- 
ferences, so that their pronunciation will resemble that of a native 
speaker. 

This module follows Cohen's Module 6, which attempts to develop 
your awarneness of pupils' difficulties in pronouncing English and/or 
Spanish as a second language. 

Module 6 provides the teacher the necessary background on phono- 
logical interferences which she will need to work more easily through 
Module 7. For this reason, successful completion of Module 6 is recom- 
mended as a prerequisite to Module 7. 

LIST OF MTERIALS 

1. A copy of SHAPES, SHAPES, SHAPES 

2. A copy of FORMAS, FORMAS , FORMAS 

3. A pad and a pen or pencil 

INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The purpose of this Section is to explain to you why a Spanish- 
speaking child will mispronounce certain words in English. In addi- 
tion, you will be instructed on how to help your pupils to overcome 
these deficiencies. We must first check up on your ability to train 
students not to mispronounce words. 
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PRETEST 

The purpose of this Pretest is to find out about your ability 
to tell why mispronunciations occur. Fill in the blank spaces with 
a T_ if the statement is true; with an F_ if the statement is false, 

1. The spelling j_ represents the same sound in English 
and in Spanish , 

2. Speakers of Spanish mispronounce many English words 
because they have tlie tendency to pronounce all vowel 
sounds very clearly . 

3. For a speaker of Spanish, the pronunciation of the 

English consonants v_ and b^ is not a problem. 

4 . The Spanish language has a consonant corresponding to 

the English spelling s_h in its sound system. 
5. A Spanish-srpeaking child will have difficulties in 
making the proper distinctions in the pronunciation 
of the words cub and cup . 

6. Consonant combinations at the beginning of words, such 

as school , speech , street, etc., are difficu.^t to pro- 
nounce for a Spanish-speaking child, but not when they 
appear at the end of a word. 

7. English and Spanish have the same number of vowel sounds, 

8. The sounds represented by the spelling z_ are the same 

in English and in Spanish, 

9, If a student is unable to recognize a sound made by the 

teacher, he will be unable to produce it. 
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10. English and Spanish have the same types of stresses on 
words and phrases. 

11. The spelling ch in English and in Spanish represents 
the same sounds. 

12. Children mispronounce words because they are unable to 
discriminate differences in certain sounds. 

13. A Spanish-speaking child will tend to pronounce a d_ 
for the sound represented by the English spelling th_ 
in words like this , that , the , etc. 

14. Difficulties encountered by Spanish-speakers in the 
pronunciation of certain English consonants will vary 
depending on whether the consonants appear in initial, 
medial or final position. 

15. A Spanish-speaking child will not have difficulties 
distinguishing between the pronunciation of curve and 
curb . 

16. A Spanish-speaking child will tend to pronounce the 
words leafs and leaves alike. 

17. The consonant _t is articulated with the tip of the 
tongue against the back of the upper teeth in English 
and in Spanish . 

18. The Spanish consonant b_ is the same in any of these 
words : Cuba, bianco , absurdo . 

19. There are no important differences between the pro- 
nunciation of English and Spanish consonants. 
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20. 



The spelling y_ represents the same sound in Spanish 
and in English, 



Score : 
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A^iSWER SHEET 



1. 


F 


11. 


F 


2. 


T 


12. 


T 


3. 


F 


13. 


T 


A. 


F 


14. 


T 


5. 


T 


15. 


F 


6. 


F 


16. 


T 


7. 


F 


17. 


F 


8. 


F 


18. 


F 


9. 


T 


19. 


F 


10. 


F 


20. 


F 



If you miss more than 5 statements, you should study the follow- 
ing instructions very carefully. In addition, the selected biblio- 
graphy provided at the end of this module should prove extremely 
valuable in your work. 



B. THE WHY OF PHONOLOGICAL INTERFERENCES AND TECHNIQUES FOR CORRECTING 
THEM 

The purpose c f this section of the module is to explain to you 
why phonological interferences occur. You v;ill also be taught some 
techniques that will enable you to train your pupils to correct 
these interferences. 

In order for your pupils to acquire a good pronunciation, you 
must make sure that your pronunciation is impeccable; you must 

also insist on an accurate imitation on the part of your pupils. 

Also, before teaching a child to pronounce a certain sound, you 
must find out if he can recognize it. Several techniques for the 
teaching of pronunciation have found increased acceptance among 
foreign language teachers. However, in teaching young learners, the 
basic technique is mimicry. Children must be encouraged at all times 
to imitate a good realistic model through choral and individual re- 
petition. If this does not suffice, brief explanations concerning 
the correct articulatory features of the sounds in question may be 
necessary . 

In teaching a child to pronounce correctly the sentence This is 
a circle, although there are 7 possible mispronunciations (See Module 
6, p. .), the teacher jhould concentrate on helping her children to 
overcome them one at a time. 
1. THEY VS DAY 

I'Jhen a Spanish-speaking child is asked to repeat after the 

teacher words like this , or the , he will most likely substitute 
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a d for ^he sound represented by the English spelling th_. The 
reason for this is that the Spanish language does not have this 
sound. Moreover, it is difficult for a Spanish-speaker to pro- 
duce it, and he has to be trained to articulate the sound cor- 
rectly . 

If after several repetitions of the sane sentence by the 
whole class, smaller groups and individual children, there are 
still some children who cannot imitate you accurately, try one 
or all of the following techniques, 
a. Contrast Drills - Recognition of Sounds 

(1) Ask the children to imitate you and repeat the follow- 
ing lists of words which contrast in the first con- 
sonant sound: 

1 2 
t_hen d^en 
they d_ay 
those doze 
than D^an 

(2) Ask the children to participate actively in the follow- 
ing game. Pronounce three words (same or different) 
from either column and ask the children to identify 
the column from which you chose the three wo::ds. 
Example 1: 

Teacher: they, those, than 
Student(s) : 1 
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Example 2 : 

Teacher : den , -'-^.n , den 
Student(s) : 2 

Exainple 3: 

Teacher : than , than , Dan 
Student(s) : i 1 2 

Example A : 

Teacher : day , they , day 
Student(s): 2 12 

(3) Explain (and show) that in order to pronounce th_ in 

column 1 the tip of the tongue slightly protrudes be- 
tween the front teeth . In order to pronounce d_ in 
column 2, the tongue touches the upper gum ridge. You 
must also know that a Spanish d^ and an English d_ differ 
in the points of articulation. That is, in order to 
produce a good initial d_ in Spanish as in Dios , doy , 
dia , etc., the tongue touches the lower back of the 
upper teeth, not the gum ridge as in E:iglish. 

This oral game and variations of it can be fol- 
lowed up by asking the children to write their answers 
down on a sheet of paper , or the chalkboard , etc . 

Contrast Drills - Production of Sounds 

(1) The preceding section wa? designed to find out if the 

children could recognize sound differences. By active- 
ly involving the children in the same oral language 
game, you can now find out if they are able to produce 



the difficult sounds and to discriminate between the 
words from column 1 and those in column 2. 
Example 1 : 

Student A: they, they, they 
Student B: 1 

Example 2: 

Student A: Dan, Dan, Dan 

Student B: 2, etc. 
(2) Give additional, realistic practice by putting the 

words in columns 1 and 2 into everyday sentences, and 
by asking the students to imitate exactly your pro- 
nunciation . 
Examples : 

Dad_ is taller t:h_an Dan. 
Those were the days, my friend_. 
They had^ happy days together. 
Then he entered the d_en . 
Dad. then went: there . 
This is the dog. 
Observe that the same techniques can be used to 
teach other consonant and vowel sounds. 

I^T VS EAT 

We learned in Module 6 (p. ) that Spanish-speaking children 
have difficulty pronouncing words like this , is , circle , it , its , 
ellipse, etc., because the Spanish language does not have the 
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short ^ vowel found in these words. Hie tendency of a Spanish- 
speaking child in pronouncing these words is to substitute the 
Spanish vowel represented by the spelling i in words like disco, 
iza , circulo , pita , elipse , etc. This Spanish vowel is very 
similar to the English vowel sound in eat , seat , meet , see, etc. 

In oiTder to teach a Spanish-speaking child to recognize and 
produce accurately the vowel sounds in ij^, and eat , the best 
technique is to train him to imitate your model as clearly and 
as accurately as possible. Descriptions and explanations con- 
cerning the art^culatory features of these sounds are helpful 
to the teacher, but cumbersome and too technical for very young 
leaners. You must know that English has a short i sound (it) 
and a long sound (eat) for which a Spanish-speaking child sub- 
stitutes his sound. 

In order to simplify the teaching of the distinction be- 
tween the vowel sound of it_ and the vowel sound of eat , try one 
or all of the following techniques : 
a. Contras t Drills - Recognition of Sounds 

(1) Ask the children to imitate you and repeat the follow- 
ing groups of words which contrast in the vowel sound 
only . 



1 



2 



it 



eat 



bit 



beat 



did 



deed 



ship 



sheep 



fit 



feet 
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Example 3; 



(2) Ask the children to participate actively in the fol- 
lowing gare . Pronounce three words (same or different) 
from either column and ask the children to identify 
the column from which you chose the words. 

Example 1: 

Teacher: fit, fit, fit 
Student(s) : 1 

Example 2: 

Teacher : sheep , sheep , sheep 
Student (s) : 2 

Teacher: dip, dip, deep 
Student(s) : 1 1 2 

Example 4 : 

Teacher : bit , beat , bit 
Student(s) : 1 2 1 

(3) Give additional, realistic practice by putting the 
words in columns 1 and 2 into everyday sentences, and 
by asking the students to repeat and imitate exactly 
your pronunciation. 

Examples : 

Th£se shoes don't f i_t . 
The^se are my feet . 
There is the ship. 
There is the sheep . 
He^ di_d a good deed. 
Here i^s your food, eat i^t. 
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b. Contrast Drills - Production of Sounds 

After you have made sure that your pupils can recognize 
the vowel sounds in columns 1 and 2, you must give them 
practice in producing them. 

(1) Repeat the techniques used in a_ and make sure that 
students participate actively. One child plays the 
teacher role ; the others answer as before . 

(2) Vary the game: 

(a) Children write ansv/er numbers on a sheet of paper. 

(b) Children write answer numbers on chalkboard. 

(c) Children point to word or sentence pronounced on 
the chalkboard. 

(d) If a child chooses a word from, column 1, another 
child pronounces the corresponding opposite in 
column 2; etc. 

HIS VS HISS 

The last consonant sounds of the word his and hiss are dif- 
ferent to the ear of a native speaker of English. For a native 
speaker of Spanish, however, these sounds are the same. He has 
to be trained to recognize this difference as well as to be abL- 
to produce it . 

I'Jhen Spanish-speaking children are asked to repeat words 
like j^, his , e y^es , lose , etc., they substitute a Spanish-lan- 
guage s_ sound, and the result is mispronunciation. 
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Becaur^e Spanish does not have the final sound of English 
his , the tendency to substitute a Spanish sound similar to the 
final sound of hiss is extended to other words, such as zipper , 
which is pronounced like s ipper , and zoo , which is pronounced 
like Sue . 

In conclusion, a Spanish-speaker v;ill mispronounce the 
sounds represented by the English spelling z_ In zo_o, buzz, 
razo r ; and the spelling ^ in v;ords like eves, lose , close 
(verb) . 

In order to train your children to overcome these defi- 
ciencies, you must teach them to recognize and produce the dif- 
ferences between the initial consonant sounds in the words of 
columns 1 and 2 : 



1 



Sue 



zoo 



s_ip 



z_ip 



sink 



zinc 



seal 



zeal 



and the final consonants in the follov;ing words: 



1 



z 



bus 



buzz 



niece 



knees 



ice 



eyes_ 



loose 



lose 
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Contrast D_r i Us ~ Recognilicm of Suunci:^, 

{]) Ask the childr^^n to ii-itaio vuu and repeal tlie word 
in the cM^lumns above. Although the spelling is dii- 
ferent, when these words are spoken, tiiev contrast 
only in the inUial o tlie final consonant sour.d. 

(2) Ask the children to jjariicipate actively in the fol- 
lou'iH'^ '.-ar-t^. iToiiLUinct.^ three wora:^ (sane or diifer- 
unl) from either colunin and ask the children to id.^n 

the colunn ! rcu- '-.'h. i ch :.'ou chose the V'ords, 
Kxanp le 1 : 

Teacher: /^oo , zoo, zoo 
Student (s ) : 2 

hxanp I c* 2 : 

Teacher : i ce , ice , ice 
St udent fs ) : i 



hxaniiJ 1 e i : 



Teache r : s ink , z inc , s ink 
Student (s) : 1 2 1 



I:l:-:ainp 1 e 4 : 



Tea..her : s ip, loose; lose 

Student (s) : ' 1 ^ 

(j) In order to explain the difference betv/een these con- 
sonant sounds to the children, tell them that words in 
column 2 of the first ^roup begin with a buzzing sound; 
and that the words in column 2 of the second group end 
i n the same sound , 
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Emphasize the fact that although words in column 
1 are spelled differently from words in Column 2, when 
these words are spoken, the only difference, or the 
only way to understand the meaning between the two 
words is the buzzing. 

Here is another way to show your pupils the dif- 
ference between the final sound of his and the final 
sound of hiss . Ask the students to cover their ears 
with both palms of their hands and to V7hisper out loud 
an s^ and a _z sound. They will be able to hear the buz- 
zing produced ;;hen z is articulated, not when s_ is pro- 
duced . 

Ask your pupils to close their eyes while you repeat 
drills (1) or (2). This will train the children to be 
able to recognize the sounds when they hear them, even 
though they cannot see the printed words. 
Give additional, realistic practice by putting the 
words in columns 1 and 2 into everyday sentences. Ask 
the children to repeat and imitate your pronunciation 
as exactly as possible. 
Examples : 

^ue v;ent to the z^oo . 
^inks_ are net made of 2_inc. 
My niec_e hurt her knees . 
She ha_s big eyes. 
This is thin ice. 
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b. Contrast Drills - Production of Sounds 

Afte,r you are reasonably sure that your pupils are 
able to recognize the words in each column when they hear 
them, you must find out if they can also produce them ac- 
curately. Repeat the same drills (1), (2), (3), (4), but 
this time make the children play the roles among themselves. 
That is, Student A will play the tcc'ch^r (model); Student 
B will identify the words. 

YES VS JIESS 

The distinction between y_ and 2_ °^ most diffi- 

culu for speakers of Spanish co rec-,gnize and produce in learn- 
ing English as a second language. A Spanish-speaker will most 
likely pronounce }[es_ with a sound similar to the of Jess • how- 
ever, the same speaker will probably pronounce Jim with a sound 
similar to the y of The matter is further compound(^d be- 

cause Spanish-speakers use different varieties of the sound 
depending on its position in a word, and other dialectal con- 
s iderations . 

The best way to train children to recognize and produce 
these sounds is to have them imitate as accurately as possible 
a good model . 

a. Contrast Drill s - Recognition of Sounds 

(I) Read aloud the words in the two columi.s belovv making 
sure to differentiate ^'^^ry clearly those in column 1 
from Lhose of column 2. The only difference between 



the words in one column and the opposite words is the 
initial consonant sound. Then ask the children to 
imitate you as accurately as possible and repeat after 



you . 
1 



9 



Jess 
Jew 



yes 
you 

Y,ellow i^llo 

yam 

yet 

Emphasize the ."act that a very small difference 
oi sounds produces a LoLal different nGaninfi, and t lat 
it is v/ery important for children to recognize the words 
and be able to pronounce them clearly when they speak. 
(2) Ask the children to participate actively in the follow- 
ing ^ame. Pronounce one word from column 1 three times. 
Ask the children to identify the column from which you 
chose the word. Continue the drill with other words 
from either column. 
Example 1: 

Teacher: yes, yes, yes 
Student (s) : 1 

Ex amp 1 e 2 : 

Teacher: jello, jello, jello 
St.udenL (s) : 2 
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Example 3: 

Teacher: yet, yet, jet 
Student (s) : 1 1 2 
(3) Explain, if necessar; , that in order to pronounce an 
English the tongue approaches the upper gum ridge 
without touchin^^ them, T\\e sound is easily pronounced 
by a speaker of Spanish if he substitutes his ^.panish 
j for it. In pronouncing an English j^, the tongue 
first presses tightly against the upper gum ridge as 
if to pronounce a d, and then releases with a sound 
similar to the s^ in vision . 

This oral game or other variations earlier sug- 
gested can be followed up by asking children co write 
their answers down on a sheet of paper, or the chalk- 
board, etc. 

b. Contrast Drills - Production of Sounds 

After you are reasonably sure that your pupils are 
able to recognize the words in each column when they are 
spoken to them, find out if they can also produce .hem 
accurately. Repeat the same drills (1), (2), but make 
children play the roles among themselves . That is , Stu- 
dent A will play the teaciier, and Student B will identify 
the words . 
5. SJKAPE VS Cjl^APE 

The consonant sys Lem of the Spanish U^Mguage does ■' t con- 
tain the sound rep sen t ed by the spellings underlined in the 
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words : shape , sh e , shot , ashes , mi ssio n , nation , etc . For this 
reason, pairs of words like si iip-ch ^ p , shin-chin , shoe~ch ew ^ wash- 
watch, sound alike to the ear of a native speaker of Spanish. It 
is not only difficult for a Spanish -speaking child to distinguish 
these contrasts, but also to produce therp.. Your job as a bilin- 
gual teacher is to train your pupils to make the proper distinc- 
tions and to develop their awareness of the fact that a faulty 
pronunciation produces misunderstanding . 
a. Contrast Drills - Recognition of Sounds 

(1) Read the following words aloud to your class. Make a 
precise distinction between those in column 1 and 
those in column 2. Then ask your pupils to Imitate 
you and repeat after you as accurately as possible, 

i 1 
ship chip 

sh_are chair 

shop chop 

sheep cheap 

wash wa t ch 

wi s_h w i tch 

(2) Ask the children to participate actively in the fol- 
lowing game. Pronounce three words from either column 
and ask the children to identify the column from which 
the words were chosen . 
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Example 1: 

Teacher : ship , ship , sh ip 
Student (s) : 1 

Example 2: 

Teacher : cheap, cheap , cheap 

Student (s) ; 2 
Pronounce three words (same or different) and ask the 
children to identify the columns from which they were 
chosen . 
Example 3: 

Teacher:' shop, chop, shop 
Student(s) : 1 2 1 

Example 4: 

Teacher: wash, wash, watch 

Student(s) : 1 1 2 
Ask children to close their eyes, and repeat drill (3). 
Give additional, realistic practice by putting the words 
in columns 1 and 2 into everyday sentences. Ask the 
children to repeat and imitate exactly your pronuncia- 
tion. Follow procedure as in (1) and (2). 
Examples : 

This is a big ship . 
This is a big chip . 
The boys are shopping . 
The boys are ch^opping. 
She is washing tiie baby. 
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She is wa t:ch ing the baby. 
Girls like to tr.ake wishes . 
Girls like to make witches. 
(6) Lf necessary, explain to the children that in making 
the sh sound, the tip of the tongue does not touch 
the upper gum ridge. In producing the ch_ sound, the 
tip of the tongue is pressed against the upper gum 
ridge as if to produce a _t, and then it is suddenly 
released to produce a sti sound. 

Note: If your pupils have learned to pronounce 
a sh sound, it is easy for them to learn the correct 
articulation of ch by combining a t_ + sh . 
C ontrastive Dr ills - Production of Sounds 

After you have drilled the children to the point of 
being able to recognize the above distinctions, you must 
make sure that they can produce them, too. 

(1) Repeat the techniques used in a_, and make sure that 
the children will participate actively. One child can 
play the teacher role; the others will identify the 
words in the manner explained above. 

(2) Vary the game: 

(a) Children write answer numbers on a sheet of paper. 

(b) Children write answer numbers on chalkboard. 

(c) Children point to word or sentence pronounced 
on the chalkboard. 

(d) Child A pronounces one word from either column; 
Child B pronounces the opposite word; etc. 
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teachefVpupil talk patterns 

(Booklet 6) 
Author: Margaret A. Davidson 



GOALS 

To develop increased understanding; by the teacher of: 

1. The need for more and more pupil activity and participation 

2. Success in language learning being proportionate to the self- 
activity of the pupil. 

objectives 

To be able to provide the maximum amount of pupil se If -act ivity , 
the teacher will learn: 

1. To distinguish between these different types of language acti- 
vities and learn the most appropriate uses of each to gain 
maximum pupil participation: 

a. repetition drills 

b. corrective drills 

c. Independent utterances 

2. To recognize an appropriate ratio which allows the most pupils 
to engage in oral language self-activity in using these in- 
stiucL ional Lechniques : 

a. teacher-led drills 

b. pupil-led drills; 

c. teacher-pupil dialogues 

d. pupil-pupil dialogues and original utterances 
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3. To direct language instruction based on these pattern practices 
which provide the most possible pupil language self-activity 
in the classroom. 

a. the teacher 

b. a pupil 

c . pupil-pupil dialogue 

RATIONALE (for the teacher) 

As you study the theoretical foundations of this instructional un: . , 
you will understand why it is important for you to work toward having your 
pupils talk an increasing greate. proportion of the time as you lir>t i ' a 
greater proportion of the instructional period and give assistance, en- 
couragement and correction where it is needed. You will be able to analyze 
your own teaching procedures more accurately. In turn, you will understand 
how you can deliberately provide the appropriate ratio of teacher/pupil 
language activities at different levels of skill development. This will 
enable you to learn to use several instructional techniques with maximum 
efficiency as your pupils develop higher and more varied levels of lan- 
guage proficiency. 

RATIONALE (theoretical foundations) 

Each of you has watched infants learning to talk and know from your 
own experience that the young child masters his native language through 
countless hours of practice in language imitation and production. The 



infant talks endlessly to himself, to others, and to his pets and toys. 
In these informal ways the child ie; engaged in language production and 
practice. Such an opportunity for oral practice must be provided for 
the child who is working to master a second language. To succeed, he 
must engage in countless hours of oral language imitation and practice 
in the second language. We choose most of the words and patterns that 
we produce in our Wc^lj^ve language through habit and, through habit, we 
unconsciously obey complex pronunciation and grammar rules as we engage 
in oral speech automatically and rapidly. It is by establishing, through 
practice and habit formation, a set of .mtomatic responses in a second 
language that a person can learn to speak at the normal speed of a fluent 
native speaker. This is the goal of second language learning. 

If school children are to ha\>- enough opportunities to talk in a 
second language, you must provide opportunities for them to practice 
the language in a variety of meaningful and interesting ways. Practice 
opportunities that cause the children to need to communicate with each 
other are generally most effective and enjoyable for children. Some 
drill has to be done on specific language problems, but if practice 
is confined to just work on specific prob..ems then, whenever the need 
to communicate arises tlie mechanics of the second language fail and the 
child uses native language (for more information see Lado, pp. 10.3-105.)^ 

The talk patterns in audio-lingual language instruction follow a 
systematic sequence. At first the teacher models a language pattern 
and the group, by mimicry, repeats the teacher's model in chorus to- 




gether, then the model is repeated by smaller groups such as half the 
class, a row, or a group seated around a table together. Finally, from 
within the smaller groups, the teacher works with chil:iren individually 
as they repeat the model. If the smaller groups falter, you, as the 
teacher must decide if the class needs to return to choral repetition. 
Usually you will work on correcting specific mistakes by having the 
children repeat your language model, sometimes by the whole group, some- 
times by smaller groups or individuals. This is habit forming practice 
and it is used until the correct oral language response is established. 
Without such practice there is little real learning of the language. 
After spec ic mistakes are corrected, the group produces the entire 
pattern again by ^peating your model. The class then returns to small 
group and individual language activities (for more information see Rivers, 
pp. 43-50.) . 

After the language patterns are learned by the individual children, 
the teacher provides the opportunity for dialogue between individual 
children. In this dialogue a more personal application of the chil- 
dren's own experdences is made. This allows for a more flexible use of 
the language pact^'^rns and helps to avoid the pitfall of using the pattern 
language in a mecnanical way while still uncertain of its meaning and ap- 
plication. If this occurs the child will be unable to use rhe pattern 
except in the context in which it was learned in audio-lingual practice 
and drills. 

Audio-1 ingua i techniques, when properly used, have been found to be 
very appropriate for young children in second language learning. Young 



children like to mimic and are quite able mimics. Th.'.s is part of their 
love of nursery rhymes and jingles. As they mimic a second language, 
this causes a feeling of success in the child, and we all have seen that 
with success che child becomes eager to learn. After successful pattern 
learning, you as the teacher must use your ingenuity and imagination to 
create and contrive classroom situations which allow for meaningful com- 
munication similar to the types of language demands the children will 
encounter outside the classroom. These situations can be provided 
through games, role-playing or competition or, through the use of visual 
aids such as objects, pictures or classroom decoration. 

The importance of pattern practice is widely recognized because it 
allows the language to become habitual and automatic because it is closely 
related to the imitation and analogy used in native language learning. 
Although drill is often criticized, m.ost teachers have found that even 
bright, apt pupils who are usually quickly bored by drills recognize t!\e 
need for language drill and will enter into it enthusiastically if the 
teacher can make it r^eaningful. 



Language learning involves both neural and muscular habit formation. 
These habits can be formed only through the self-acrivity of the learner. 
Although modeling, c:orrecting errors and leading practice drills are im- 
portant and necessary instructional techniques, it is equally important 
that you as the teacher, as quickly as possible, reduce your oral lan- 
guage utterances and enter nto a hearer-speaker relationship with the 
children. From the beginning of language instruction, your main objec- 
tive is to ge*: the cla^^s to talk while you listen. You should work to 
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establish a teacher--pupil talk ratio of 20:80 (teacher 20 percent and 
pupils 80 percent of the talking time) when the class is working with 
familiar material (Finocchiaro , p. 31). This ratio cannot be applied 
when you are introducing new mat.erial because you may need to furnish 
the model over and over again as well as work on specific errors within 
the language pattern. When you are engaged in presenting new language 
material to the children, the ratio of your , 'terances to those of the 
children's is much higher than the ideal ratio of 20:80. However, when 
accurate production of the pattern has been established by the children, 
you should let the children do most of the talkr'ng while you remain 
quiet and listen in order to be able to offer encouragement and make 
corrections wb'^ne^'er needed. 

Sometimes the opportunity for adequate pupil language self-activity 
fails to arise. Sometimes you will find that you must model over and 
over again, IVhen this happens too much, new material has been introduced, 
AIJ. language teachers need to realize that the learning of a s.^.aller 
amount of material well is better than being vaguely familiar with many 
language patterns but never familiar enough to engage in oral language 
dialogues without excessive teacher modeling and cueing (For more infor- 
mation see -^L'iksson, pp. 25-45.). 

It is important for you to remember that actual learning of a second 
language can take place only through oral language performance which leads 
to language habit rormation on the part of children. The children are the 
language learners and most of the language production in the classroom 
should be made by th3 child^.en themsels^es. Your goal is to move the chil- 
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dren from rote group repetition of your inodels to individual originj.l 
dialogues among the pupils. Hy providing these progressively more in- 
dependent language situations, you are providing the opportunity for 
self-activity in language production. This is essential to success 
because it is only chrough self-activity and finally through pupil- 
pupil dialogue, that the children will be able to actually master the 
second language. 




i 
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GOALS 



This module is designed to acquaint the teacher-'learner with some i.l 
the psychological characteristics of nominally bilingual children, partic 
ularly as these characteristics are different from those of the "average" 
primary-age child. It should in addition help the teacher to work with 
these children in a bilingual education program to their mutual advantage 

OBJECTIVES 

1, The teacher-learner will define "developmental tasks." 

2. The teacher-learner will delineate the developniental tasks 



3. The teacher^-learner will distinguish between those develop- 
mental tasks which are influenced by ct child's acquired 
linguistic ability and those which am net sq inf l-uenced . 

4. The teacher-learner will delineate other characteristics 
of the nominally bilingual first gradsr which differ from 
those of the "average" six year old. 

5. The teacher-learner will identify procedures peculiar to 
bilingual education programs which vrill help the child 
to deal with the problems previously identifiad, 

RATIONALE 

There are several basic ways in which nominally bilingual childrei. 
differ from the "average" (by which most writers mean "white, middle- 
class") child who is so vividly described in the educational psychology 



associated with the 



early elementary years. 




textbooks. Although it is certainly not the purpose of this module to 
"accentuate the negative" by making th(i bilingual child appear to be 
drastically different and thus strange, it is important that teachers 
know what these differences are. Only when teachers are cognizant of 
these factors can they really understand their students and capitalize 
on their strengths, rather than fretting about their weaknesses. 

Because teacher training programs are necessarily geared toward 
the average teacher who will work with average children, it is essen- 
tial thau teachers who will implement t\ :iEDL Bilingual Education Pro- 
gram be made aware of these differences. A creative teacher can 'ome 
up with many new and exciting ways to deal with problem situations if 
she only has some idea of what the problen is . 

LIST OF R^TERIALS 

1. Pencil or pen 

2. Red pencil 

3. Cover sheet 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
A. PRETEST 

Circle T_ if you think the item is true, £ if you think it is 
false . 

T F 1. The developmental tasks of the early elementary years, as 
defined by psychologists, hr atly influenced curri- 

culum writers for the primary grades 

T F 2, Whether or not a child is linguistically different bears 
no relation to ais ability to achieve fundamental devel- 
opmental tasks. 

T F 3. It is not at i?ll unusual for the nominT.lly bilingual child 
to say little or nothing to his teacher or to his peer^ 
during the first few weeks of school. 

T F 4. The fact that children of early elementary age generally 

run in *'gangs^' or small groups helps to provide a rationalt. 
for the many siaall group activities associated with a bi- 
lingual education program. 

T F 5. Facility with language is a highly-prized trait in most 
lower-class families . 

T F 6» The fact that mcsf. teachers come from middle-class homes 
has little or no relationship to tiieir ability to deal 
with lower-class , linguitr tically different children . 

T F 7. The ear.y elementary years are often characterized by a 
conflict between the values of the family and those of 
the peer group. 



A child's ability to acquire facility in a second language 
is influenced very little by his family's attitudes toward 
the cultural group who speaks that language. 
School phobia should . :ubably occur less often among chil- 
dren wh' are linguistically different than among those who 
speak the dominant language only . 

Poor communication skills will have a pervasive detrimental 
influence on a child's school adjustment. 
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B. ANSWER SHEET 

1. T 

2. F 

3. T 

4. T 

5. F 



6. F 

7. T 

8. F 

9. F 

10. T 
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A developmental task is a task vhich arises at a certain time 
of life and must be successfully completed by the individual 
in order that he may succeed wiLh later tasks and that he may 
avoid unhappiness and disapproval by the society . 

Cover the above definition v/ith a blank sheet of paper 
and rewrite it in your ov/n words. 



(Your answer shoulc include these ideas: (1) Arise at a par- 
ticular time of time; (2) Achievement necessary for happiness 
and societal approval ; (3) Success tul completion of later tasics 
depends on successful completion of those at hand; (4) Are 
soci e tally imposed) 

Following are the developmental tasks most commonly associated 
with the early elementary years : 

a. Learning physical skills necessary for ordinary games 

b. Developing wholesome attitudes toward oneself as a grow- 
ing organism 

c. Learning to get along with age-mates 

d. Learning an appropriate masculine or feminine social 



role 
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e. Developing fundamental skills in reading, writing, and 
calculaving 

f. Developing concepts necessary for everyday living 

g. Developing ;:':n5 cience , morality, and a scale of valuec> 

h. Achieving personal independence 

i. Developing attitudes towar . social groups and institu- 
tions . 

Look over the above list and place an asterisk beside those 
tasks which require that the child already possess a coramand of 
the language in order to achieve within the context of the 
school . 

Now look over the list again and put a check mark beside 
those which can be achieved only by a child with an essentially 
positive self-concept. 

(There is certainly room for discussion as to the "correct*' 
answers to the above, but these seem logical: asterisks by 
letters e, f, g, and h, and check marks by letters b, c, d, and 
e.) 

Look over the list of developmental tasks again and give some 
thought to these questions: Can the culturally deprived and 
linguistically different child possibly work toward these goals 
at the same time of life as the average child? Will a bilingual 
education program assist him in so doing? 
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Following is a descrip:ion of the language ability of an avGr- 
c-^ge, middle-class first grader: 

In the langua-e arts is relatively facile and 

well-balanced. He not only likes to talk, he iikey 
to listen; and loves to be read to time and tine again. 
He also looks at books alone and may pretend to read. 
He may recognize so:..- of the capital letters, pick out 
familiar words on a page or placard and indulge in a 

little simple spelling likes to use big words; 

and he is a spontaneous mentator on his own activi- 
ties and those of others vGesell and Ilg, pp. 378-80). 

Now take your red pencil and underline those phrases which 
describe traits which you would not expect of a linguistically 
different first grader. (In most :ases the entire quotation 
will be underlined.) 

In the past, curriculum writers have had the *'aver je'* child in 
mind when they designed courses of study. Look at the quota- 
tion in No. 4 again and think about the ways that a curriculum 
designed for this child will inevitabi.y "miss'' linguistically 
different children. 

The early elementary years are sometimes des:^ibed as "the gang 
stage," and authorities point out that this is a time when a 
child^s major interest is in group activities, group loyalty 
is highly important, and there is growing su.scept ib ility to 
societal approval and disapproval. Think some implications 
this trait might have for bilingual edurai k^v.. 
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(Your ^nswer may include many ideas, bui should certainly include 
these tvc : (1) Pa: tiially provides a rationale for the program 
in that bilingual education attempts to enable the child to be- 
come a pavt of the ^roup ; (2) Explains why a successful program 
must include many small group activities.) 

In a previous module the self-concept has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed. It was pointed out that the difficulties which nominally 
bilingual children have in the use of language and in adjusting 
to a social environment very different from that to which they 
are accustomed cause many negative feelings about self, and these 
in turn make learning even more difficult. 

List some ways in which a bilingual education program might 
ameliorate the above- described situation. 
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(Your list should include these ideas: (1) A child will be 
more comf or cable at school v;hen his native language is used; 



leads to f"ee lings of self wortli; (3) Teacher's use of uhe native 
language will facilitate child's being able to folio .nstruc- 
L ions and thus to p a r L ;'. p v l- i r; '■..earning activities; (4 ) A 
teacher conducting a biiinguril program should be more aware of 
her students' soc: cultural background and thus more able to 
make them feel at home in her classroom. 

Note: Because most teachers come from .ddle class homes 
and participate in teacher training geared lor the "average/' 
it is imperative that teachers dealing v:ith bilingual children 
familiarize themselves with their stucento' socio-cultural back- 
grounds . ) 

In l^wer class homes there is gener.-^.ily less of a premium placed 
on facility with language than in middle- and upper-class homes* 
Lis-.t some possible explanations for this phenomenon. 



(2) Acceptance of one \s language implies acceptance of him. and 
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(S:r:e o: fol_.v;in^ rrlz^.t inclu.:..c in your ans;;er to 

the above: (Ij ra:.;ier iiv:. u- ra 1 Iv handles Cr. ings rather than 
syr-bols in order to make - livLni;; .: • Families often larger — 
less time for i fL-nts lo encuura^e lan^uag^' veiopuient; (3) Fa- 
cility in language and amount of education are highly correlated; 
in general, these families are Less educated; (4) Children from 
..^•.v'er class backgrmnds have not beei 'xposed to the variety of 
'jr.periences that are available to other children; (5) Not likely 
to be as many books and magazines in lower class homes.) 
9. The early elementary V'/ar: are often characterized by a real con- 
flict between the values espoused by the £am..ly and those of the 
child's pt--..:r gr^'up. Obviously this conflict wi"l 1 be more pro- 
nonnced wh^r; the family is of a different linguistic-cultural 
group from t: dominant. 

Give some careful thouglic to some ways in which a bilin^vicl 
education program can help to ameliorate this situati 
10. Read the following descriptions of tv,\> linguistically different 
first graders : 

a. Juan Ruiz is the six-yeat-old son of Pedro and Petra Ruiz. 
He is the fourth of six children. Tho family immigrated 
from Mexico last yea:. , and Pedro is working regularly in 
highway construction. Pedto is taking a course at night 
school to help him obtain his U.S. citizenship, and Petra 
is enrolled in ar^ adult education course in basic English. 
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b. Jose Gonzales is the six-year-old son of Roberto and Maria 
Gonzales. He is the eldest of five children. The family 
has livc?d in Southwest Texas a^l l:heir lives v;here tlie 
father works periodically for local ranchers . Roberto 
speaks only enough Englisli to cominunicate with his employers 
and local businessmen , and Maria speaks no English and 
understands very little. 

Now, Juan and Jose are both first graders in your class- 
room. Based on the family background given above , which one 
would you expect to learn English faster? 



(Juan — The autiiorities agree that the attitude of the family 
toward the dominant linguistic-cultural group is extremely in- 
fluential upon the child's ability to achieve in the second 
language . ) 

l^/hat implications does the above-described influence of the 
family's attitude have for those who would administer a suc- 
cessful bilingual education program? 
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(Must strive for parental involvement — if the attitude of the 
home is not: already conducive to the child^s achievement, teachers 
and administrators must attempt to change that attitude.) 
12. "School phobia" is defined as an anxiety condition serious 

enough to interfere with a child^s school attendance. Although 
school phobia is a severe reaction and thus not extremely common, 
many nominally bilingual children show the same kind of reaction 
in milder forms. These anxiety reactions can often be attributed 
at leas" in part to their inability to communicate. 

How can a biliii^.ual education program help to ameliorate 
this situation? 



(Use of native language will help the child feel more comfortable 
at school, enable him to have some success experiences early in 
■lis school career, give some pride in his language and thus in 
himself . ) 

13. If you have done the instructional activities carefully, you are 
now ready to take the pretest again. This time you should be 
ab le to answer all the ques tions correctly . 
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TEST 

Circle T if you think the item is true, F if you think it is 
false . 

F 1. The developmental tasks of the early elementary years, as 
defined oy psych.ologis ts , have greatly influenced curricu- 
lum v/rlters for the primary grades. 

F 2. I'.liether or not a child is linguistically different bears 

no relation to his ability to achieve fundamental develop- 
mental tasks . 

F 3. It is not at all unusual for the nominally bilingual child 
to say little or nothing to his teacher or to his peers 
during, the first few weeks of school. 

F 4. The fact that children of early elementary age generally 

run in "gangs" or small groups helps to provide a rationale 
for the many small group activities associated with a bi- 
lingual education program. 

F 5. Facility with language is a highly-prized trait in most 
lower-class families . 

F 6. The fact that most teachers come from middle-class homes 
has little or no relationship to their ability to deal 
with lower-class , Unguis ticaily dif f erent children . 

F 7. The early elementary years are often characterized by a 
conflict between the values of the family and those of 
the peer group. 
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T F 8. A child^s ability to acnuire facility in a second language 
is influenced very little by his familyVs attitudes toward 
the cultural r.'^'^^P '-'^'^'^^ speaks that language. 

T F 9. School ";hobia should probably occur less often among chil- 
dren who are linguistically different than among those who 
speak the dominant language onlv. 

T F 10. Poor communication skills will have a pervasive detrimental 
influence on a child^s school adjustment. 
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ANSWER SHEET 



1 . T 

2. F 

3. T 
A . T 
5. F 



6. F 

7. T 

8. F 

9. F 
10. T 



Note: This material can be presented tc a large group of teachers, 
rather than in the self -ins t rue t ion form utilized here. If 
this is to be done, it is suggested t/.at the lecturer use 
the following sections of Lewis's paper "Psychological Bases 
for Bilingual Education in the Primary Grades": (1) Develop- 
mental Tasks; (2) The Bilingual Child and How He Differs; 
(3) The Family's Role in Bilingualism; (4) School Adjustment 
of the Bilingual Child. 
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HISTORICAL CONSIDERATIONS OF HISPAiaC CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE 
SETTLEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SOUTHWEST 
Author: Margaret A. Davidson 



GOALS 

To develop in th a teacher an awareness of : 

1. The historical contributions made by the. Hispanic vjorld in 
the settlement and development of the Southwest. 

2. Major portions of the cultural heritage of the Southwest 
which can be attributed directly to the Spanish and Mexican 
colonials . 



OBJECTIVES 

1. The teacher will understand that distortions of American 
history occurred long ago and still remain as myth today. 

2. The teacher will understand that Spain and Spanish colonials 
and Mexico and Mexican colonials played a major role in the 
settlement of the Southwest. 

RATIONALE (for the te^^cher) 

For you to be able to understand, teach and assist effectively the 
Mexican American children in your classroom, you need to learn certain 
historical and cultural concepts. These concepts relate to the history 
of the American nation and, in particular, to the Southwestern part of 
the United States. Certain distortions of American history occurred as 
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far back as early colonial tines. These distortions have been a major 
eleir.ent in the conLinuing cl is c riiriinat ion against persons of Hispanic 
origin. V.'i th a clearer historical perspective it will be easier to 
identify and appreciate Hispanic con t r ibut: i ons to our culture. 

tx^VnONALE ( theortj tical I'oundat i ons ) 

A. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Too often, the long history of the Hispanic people in the South- 
west is overlooked except for listing the travels of the more widely 
known early Spanish explorers. We often find ourselves thinking of 
the history of the Southwest as beginning with The Republic of Texas 
and the acqui^-. i t ion of tlie other land areas of the Southwest by the 
United States. Even if the history of the American Indian is set 
aside fror this consideration, the history of the Caucasian settle- 
ment of the Southwest predates these events by more than two centuries. 
Vie tend to ignore and lose sight of the fact that the first white 
settlers in Texas and the rest of the Southwest were. Spanish and that 
many of the present Spanish surname population are the descendants of 
these first white colonists. 

The importance of this prevailing Anglo at t i tude of appearing to 
ignore the role the Spanish played in settling the Sorthwest should 
be considered care fully . This at t i tude toward the pas t has impl ica- 
tions for the present. Tliis attitude bears social and cultural re- 
sults in the present . 
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Hov; does the history of the Southv;est, as learned with the usual 
distortions, affect us? In produces certain attitudes and generaliza- 
tions about Hispanic people. CertcUn common distortions and myths 
were part of the English heritage of the Anglo colo-nists and vjere 
later accepted as fact by the Anglo Americans. The original purpose 
of the distortions, that is, an active propaganda campaign by the 
English to discredit Spain who was their most hated enemy and their 
economic and m.ilitary superior, \;as soon forgotten and the propaganda 
became legend and was accepted as the unquestioned truth. 
HISTORICAL DISTORTIONS 

Some cf the more commion myth.:^« that are believed by much of the 
Anglo American population are: 

1. that Mexican Americans, generally, are not of the white race 

2. that the Spanish were cruel conquis tadores who came only to 
seek gold, or, at best, fortunes by exploiting the new land 
and its peoples 

3. that the Spanish who settled New Spain were inept, inexper- 
ienced, and uninterested in local and self-government 

4. that the Spanish did not have concern for the indigenous 
peopl'.' nor the desire to civilize or colonize but came only 
to explore and conquer what they had discovered. 

These four myths are given as examples of the many which are 
commonly held and taught as Spain's role in the New World. Unfor- 
tunately, many of the American history books currently in use in 
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the public schools and colleges of this land present just such a pic- 
ture. Hopefully, this will chanqe because, quite recently, there has 
developed a grov;in^^ concern anonc Ar.erican historians, especxally 
Hispanic--Ajnerican scholars, thai the facts of the case must be set 
straight and taught to all of America' s children , adolescents and 
young adults at -all educational levels (8:440—442). 
FACTS AND M\THS 

UTiat are the facts about the four myths just cited? Since the 
facts generally are ignored or distorted, v;e will look briefly at 
each, and a short list of references for further study w: .ui be given. 
The racial origin inyth is clearly distorted. The great majority of 
th--^ Spanish-surnam.e population is both biologically and anthropolo- 
gically white in race. This is recognized by the United States 
Government through agencies such as the Census Bureau. In the South- 
west there is also some Indian ancestry for some of the Mexican 
Americans but even where there is the mixture of Indian and Spanish 
ancestry the cultural heritage is predominantly Spanish. 

Yet. even here we find the myth in action in the general response 
to the Mexican Americans' Indian ancestry, which was predominantly 
Aztec and Mayan and certain other Mexican and Southwest Indians. 
Tnere is generally a negative interpretation of this ancestry even 
though the Aztecs and Mayans had developed two of the highest levels 
of Indian civilization and culture in the Western Hemisphere. But 
such ancestry is not afforded the respect given the Northern Indians 
such as the Five Civilized Tribes, nor is pride fostered in this 
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ancestry as is done for the An.elo Arericiri with Indian ancestors who 
vere, I:cr exanple. , Clieroh^^e Indians, So tiie ^-'exican American often 
finds himself in a separate ra.cial Citepcry; not in ancestral oripin 
nor on the U.S. Census rolls, out by social definition through the 
An.rlo American racial ca.s tie-sy s tern v;liich capitalizes on tiie racial 
origin myth common Iv believed of and by America's Hispanic people. 

Let us cons ide r the sec ond mv th : tha t the Span ish were cruel 
conquis tadores seeking p;old and fortune. In actual fact, the Spanish 
camie primarily to colonize and spread the Christian religion through 
the F^oman Catiiolic Church. They founded over tv70 hundred tov/ns and 
hundreds of Catholic churches and m.issions. The Spanish established 
tlie first C/nristian churclies and the i irst universities of the New 
VJorld. It is fact that som.e Spaniards sought gold and power and 
exploited the p = vOple and land, just as some Anglo Americans sought 
gold and e^iploited the land in California, in the Klondike and are 
even now seeK'ng and exploiting in South America, Canada and far off 
corners of the world. 

The third myth, tlie indifference or lack of concern for and skill 
in local and self-government, has to be exploded by the fact that from 
the very beg i nn i n.'.^s of Spanish colonizaticn they elected town councils 
and legislative assemhlies in a manner quite similar to those found in 
the English colonies. Yet this fact is virtually unknown. 

The fourth myth , that the Spanish came only to explore and con- 
quer the New World they had discovered, without concern for the indi- 
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genous people and without a desire to civilize and colonize, has al- 
ready been discredited by each of the foregoing discussions. Some 
additional facts this myth ignores are that from 1500 to 1800, over 
three million Spaniards, men, women, and children, came to the New 
World to live, to govern, to educate, to Christianize and to civilize. 
They established the first schools more than four hundred years ago. 
It was the Spanish who first brought the domesticated animals of 
Western Civilization to the New World such as the horse, cow, and 
sheep. It was from the Spanish horses that the Indians developed 
the "Indian pony" and from these that the wild herds of the South- 
west descended. The longhorn cattle of Texas came from Spanish cat- 
tle, and from Spanish sheep were developed the herds of the Southwest 
Indians. Not just the English, but the Spanish also adopted the 
native corn of the New World and adapted it to their use* Tamales 
are as American as hush puppies, but this fact has been lost from 
sight in the common mythology of the American mass culture. 

In conclusion , the above discuss ion clearly points out the kinds 
of social implications such distortions of historical fact have for 
the present. Such myths are the roots of prejudice of an insideous 
sort. Taught in schools, learned as facts by all children, among 
them the Mexican Americans, they reinforce and originate prejudice 
against those of Hispanic origin. \\Tien the Hispano learns and ac- 
cepts these myths as truth, the state has been set to establish or 
reinforce a low self-concept and apathetic, defeated behavior. A re- 
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interpetation of the Hispanic influence in the Southwest, through 
a factual historical perspective could have lasting benefit for 
all American people. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 
RELATING TO THE HISPANIC PEOPLE OF THE SOUTHWEST 
Author: Margaret A. Davidson 



GOALS 



To develop in the teacher an understanding of 

1 . Social class and its operations within the total culture and 
its influence on ethnic and racial minorities 

2. Ethnic or racial minority membership as a relevant factor in 
the education of children of minority groups . 

OBJECTIVES 

1. The teacher will be able to make general social class identi- 
fications . 

2. The teacher will be able to determine which social groups are 
affected most by ethnic and racial minority membership. 

RATIONALE (for the teacher) 

For you to be able to teach, and assist effectively the Mexican 
American children in your classroom, you need to understand certain cul- 
tural and sociological concepts. These concepts relate to the total 
American society, our racial and ethnic minority groups and in parti- 
cular, to the Mexican Americans who live in the Southwest. You must 
also understand that the generalizations you make about cultural, ethnic 
and racial groups can be useful tools for you as you work to make your 
instructional methods and curriculum choices meet the needs of your 
children. However, you must also understand that a generalization is 
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only that, and often cannot explain specific attitudes, beliefs and be- 
haviors that Vo*. firid. within the particular group that is your class. 
Generalizatior s car- be useful if they do not become over-generaliza- 
tions and, finally stereotypes. Then they are no longer tools of under- 
scanding but weapons of rationalization which are no longer useful but 
a determent to effective instruction. 

RATIONALE (theoretical foundations) 

( ari: . i>i ilie Mexican Americans. iMu au> j.ai,c 

generalizations can be made about the "culture*' or "behavior" of Mexican 
Americans. They are individuals from individual families. Great variety 
is found in their religious affiliations, educational levels and aspira- 
tions, incomes and occupations, life styles, food habits and customs, 
dwelling and clothing choices. Among the Spanish surname population many 
are Hispanic in surname only and there are many whose ancestral origins 
are Hispanic yet whose surnames are not among those listed as Spanish. 
Among those whose ancestors were Hispanic, those ancestors were from all 
social classes, the ignorant peasant, the educated, landed upper class, 
the Spanish nobility, the Mestizo, as well as the Hispanicized Indian. 
There are those whose life styles and value systems are primarily derived 
from the Hispanic culture. From this Hispanic point then are found all 
degrees of influence until we find those whose life style is basically 
Anglo and whose only contact with Hispanic "culture" is on the days that 
Mexican food is served in the school cafeteria. This is not to say that 
there is not a Hispanic culture. It is to emphasize that there is a 
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stereotyping of this culture that has served to handicap the teacher of 
Mexican American children. Rather than inspire the teacher to look for 
ways to reach these children, such steieotyping provides answers that 
are "too pat/' underachieven^ent :s too comfortably explained away, and 
"solutions" that will not work are too easily peed. The final apa- 

thetic rationalization too often becomes, "Oh ^ well, that's jup^r the 
way they are . " 

wi...L ate '.vo trying to find when we seek to understand the Hispanic 
culture? What are the characteristics of this culture as we find it in 
the Southwest today? Can we draw some generalizations, and, if so, how 
can we use them? Yes, there are some generalizations that can be made 
and used by you as a teacher which can help you in understanding and 
teaching your Mexican American children. But some generalizations can 
be applied only in a general way. Each class you teach is made of 
unique individuals and each Spanish surname child is at a particular 
point on the cultural continuum: Anglo-Hispanic-Indian , lower-middle- 
upper class ancestors, poor-adequate income-affluent, Caucasian-Mestizo- 
Indian in an infinite variety of combinations, degrees and interpreta- 
tions. Each of us is unique and so is our response to our environment 
and our culture. In addition, each family is unique in their responses 
to each other in the traditional relationships and in their corporate 
response to their community, their cultural heritage and their aspira- 
tions for themselves as a family and for each other as separate members 
of that family. Yet with all our uniqueness, men and the cultures they 
create and the relationships they sustain everywhere are more alike than 
they are different, are more similar than dissimilar. 
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So the most important generalization that V7e can make, and the start- 
ing point for all other generalizations about mankind, is that each person 
is unique yet his common humanity makes him a member r ^he humnn commum* r^v 
and a possessor and an inheri ' m~ t ' < '>f si'tp 

The second generalization, of major importance, is about similarity 
in life sytles within a social class. Whether we are considering Anglo 
Americans, Mexican Americans, Spanish Americans, Negro Americans or any 
and all groups of Americans within a given social class, we find life 
styles, value systems and certain aspirations that arc more like each 
other than are, for example, those of middle-class Anglos and lower-class 
Anglos or middle-class Mexican Americans and lower-class Mexican Americans. 
The middle-class Anglo American and the middle-class Mexican American live 
in much the same manner, believe in most of the same traditional middle- 
class values and aspire to many of the same goals. Because of this simi- 
larity the dominant culture tends to interpret middle and upper-class 
minority behavior as "Anglocized. " That is to say, they believe the 
group has acculturated and accommodated itself to the Anglo culture and 
has taken its ways and values for their own. 

But this is not the real picture. The dominant middle and upper 
classes have over-generalized. These class mores cut across ethnic be- 
havior and are more visible than the unique cultural and ethnic mores. 
Whether a middle-class family opens their Christmas gifts on December 
25th, or on January 6th, whether there is one day of Christmas, or 
twelve, whether the candy comes in a sock or in a pifiata is not viewed 
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other than to those in the same ethnic or racial group who are members 
of a different social class. Differences in customs are not defined 
as socially significant and therefore do not have social consequences. 
These similarities in social class life styles and beliefs derive from 
Western Civilization and we find these similarities in South America, 
England, Europe, Russia, wherever we find Western man creating his 
civilization, which is basically our heritage from the Greeks and 
Romans. Spanish and English traditions both developed from the great 
traditions of Western Civilization. Both nations provided immigrants 
to the new land from various social classes, religious faiths, and 
occupations and professions. 

Although we tend to think of the middle class as an Anglo phenom- 
enon, this is not the case. This myth has developed because England's 
middle class developed in greater numbers at an earlier time than did 
Spain's and Mexico's. Therefore, it came about that the middle class 
tradition was claimed as the Anglo tradition. 

Even when children are members of ethnic or racial minority groups, 
those of the middle and upper class, as a group, have fewer academic 
problems than children of the lower class. When lower-class children 
are also members of a minority group, one more big stumbling block in 
the way of their academic achievement is added. It is the lower-class 
children of ethnic and racial minorities who present the greatest in- 
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s t: . Droblems in our public schools. This is because ethnic and 
rac. . differences are defined as having gireater social and personal 
significance by the lower class. Because this behavior does have social 
implications, we will consider some of the cultural and social attitudes 
of persons living in poverty, especially those of the poverty-ridden 
lower-class groups of Hispanic origin who live in the Southwest. Many 
of the extremely poor Hispanic Americans have lived for generations in 
poverty and many are the descendants of Mexican peasants who have an 
even longer history of poverty. But before we study specific attitudes 
of those afflicted with pove/ty, we will identify the peoples who belong 
to the Hispanic minorities in the Southwest. 

Because there is such great variety in social, ethnic, and racial 
origins of the Hispanic people, we will limit this to a general descrip- 
tion and identification of the three major groups that are found in the 
Southwest today and to their origins and general distribution. Spanish 
ancestors of many of the Hispanic people settled in the Southwest long 
before the first Anglo-Saxons came. Other ancestors colonized or immi- 
grated from Spain to Mexico and then to the Southwest, while still other 
ancestors were from various tribes of /anerican Indians, particularly the 
Indians of Mexico and in a few cases the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest. 
In fewer cases, yet in varying degrees, Europeans of other nationalities 
and people of other racial groups were also ancestors of the Hispanic 
people of America. 



These people of Hispanic ancestry are often called the Spanish-speak- 
ing people of the Southwest. Yet, in their language there is as much 
variety as possible. Some speak only Spanish, some speak only English, 
some speak both, and some speak a mixture. Some are illiterate and un- 
educated and their speech reflects this; others are highly educated, and 
this, too, is reflected in their language, whether it is Spanish, Er glish 
or both. Some speak English with an accent, yet others who have learned 
Spanish in school, speak it with an accent; so the term "Spanish-speaking*' 
actually is used to mean Hispanic ancestry. The three major groups found 
in the Southwestern states are the Spanish Americans, the Mexican Americans, 
and the Mexicans. 

The Spanish Americans are the descendants of the early Spanish colo- 
nist who were given Spanish land grants in New Spain. The Southwest was 
the farthennost frontier and t'nese colonists lived in almost complete 
isolation from Mexico and Spain. Even today, some of their Spanish lan- 
guage patterns show a Hispanic origin of several hundred years past. 
These early Spanish colonists usually brought their wives and children 
and in some cases they brought their servants and their servants' fami- 
lies. These Spaniards intermarried in only a very limited amount with 
the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest, IsJhen the United States seized 
Santa Fe and the conquered Spanish colf-uials became United States citi- 
zens, their culture, traditions and beliefs were those of a European 
Hispanicism of the seventeenth century. The descendants of these 
Spanish colonials think of themselves as being of Spanish descent and 
some of them resent the term Mexican American if it is applied :o them. 



The Mexican Americans are of MeXwican ancestry or naturalized citizens 
who immigrated from Mexico. Some Mexican Americans are descended from 
Mexican colonials of high birth and others from apper-class Mexicans who 
left Mexico ' nen they were stripped of their Irnd and wealth during the 
Revolution of 1910 and its aftermath. Others are descended from Mexican 
workers and adventurers who immigrated both lef^ally and illegally to the 
Southwest seeking work, a better life, more opportunity, adventure or 
fortunes. The majority, although not all, of the Mexican immigrants in 
the last fifty years were Mexican peasants. They were of 'various origins: 
Spanish ancestry, Spanish and Indian ancestry and, some of pure or almost 
pure, Indian ancestry. Many, but not all of these immigrants were illi- 
terate and in extreme poverty and most were of mixed Mexican and Indian 
blood. Most came to the Southwest planning to reipaia, but some came plan- 
ning to stay only for a while and return to Mexico in better economic cir- 
cumstances. Some returned to Mexico who had planned to stay, others stayed 
who had planned to return, but the vast majority of the Mexican immigrants 
who came to the Southwest stayed and were the ancestors of the Mexican 
Americans of the Southwest today. 

The Mexicans are legally Mexican citizens who were born in Mexico and 
who have not become naturalized citizens of the United States. Although 
some Mexicans come to the United Sta* es expecting to return to Mexico, the 
majority stay in the Southwest and their children are nacural born citi- 
zens. Mexicans and Mexican Americans sometimes resent being referred to 
as Spanish Americans if the term is used in a patronizing manner. They 
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think of themselves as Mexicans or as descendants of Mexicans who are 
Americans. The Mexicans are biologica.lly and culturally of the sane 
origins as the Mexican Americans v/ith most of the same great variety 
found among them also; expect that the Mexicans have Spanish as their 
native language. 

Mexican nationals generally retain their sense of identification 
with Mexico, and generally have many c' ose Vwinsnip ties with relatives 
in Mexico. Kinship ties and sense of identification are found also in 
varying degrees in many of the ^lexican Americans. However, this is 
not true of a great many of the Mexican Americans « Again we have the 
continuum with the Mexican American population scattered along it from 
complete identification with Mexico to complete identification with the 
American Anglo-dominated mass culture. 

For those Mexican Americans whose cultural patterns are Hispanic 
in origin, certain family patterns and attitudes are often found. The 
home is usually guided and directed by the father, sometimes in a male- 
centered, authoritarian way, sometimes more oermissively . -The wife is 
publicly subject to her husband's wishes, but within the home there 
is as much variety as we find in other family groups in how the private 
decisions of the family are reached. The Hispanic culture is described 
as male-centered. \^en this is the case, we are again describing the 
decorous behavior expected in public situation, social functions and 
famixy gatherings. Each family has its own private interpretation of 
this and its own set of family relationships, expectations and aspira- 
tions for the members of that family, male and female. 
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The majority of the Mexican Americans and Spanish Americans are 
Roman Catholic. However, there are many who are Protestants and some 
who are Jewish and others- who have no religious ties at all. The- Cath- 
olic tradition has had great influence on the Hispanic tradition. Yet 
if we consider all Hispanos as Roman Catholics, we have created another 
stereotype like the one that all Irish Americans were Catholics. Most 
were. Yet, however useful this information was, it became overused as 
most ethnic generalizations do, and ceased to be useful. This can be 
the case, with the religious categorizing of Mexican Americans. 

The food habits of Mexican Americans range from tamales and beans 
to steak and potatoes. Much of ehis depends on family income and ex- 
posure to different foods. The more money a family has to spend on 
food the greater variety in food does that family have. The poor Anglo 
often lives on the same beans, with cornbread instead of tamales. 

Most of the other *'characteris tics" that are so often attributed 
to Mexican Americans can be found in almost any sociological descrip- 
tion of the poor of any group. These are the characteristics of poverty 
that cut across ethnic lines and identify, not racial and ethnic origins^ 
but generations of poverty. They are the characteristics of the culture 
of poverty. These characteristics are: 

1. A lack of security and stability, 

2. An attitude of resignation and apathy, 

3. Present orientation in time without regard for the future 
(often referred to as the inability to wait for delayed 
rewards) . 
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4. An apathetic attitude which accepts the probability of acadeinic 
failure and eventual drop-out from school by the young, 

5. An independence of spirit v/hic:h is manifested among the poor 

in an attitude of defiance such as "not owinp anyone anything/' 
or in hostility toward the welfare agencies upon which they 
often depend , or in the format ion of ethnocentric groups . 

These attitudes are found in Negro ghettos, Northern slums. Southern 
mountains, and poverty-ridden Mexican American communities, alike. 

Because the poor are at the bottom of America's social ladder, they 
often try to find ways to look down on other groups. This generally comes 
about by the poor of one ethnic or racial group finding the poor of anotlier 
racial or ethnic group to feel especially strong prejudice toward and 
practice discrimination against. Through such practices the poor often 
attempt to build their ov/n self -concept s to a more tolerable level. This 
causes a tendency in each group in the culture of poverty to remain, ex- 
hibit and extend their own unique customs in still another attempt to 
build their own egos and a sense of security. (This is often v;hy the 
poor Southerner's drawl gets broader in tlie North, for example.) All this 
causes each ethnic or racial group to draw closer together, which serves 
only to increase the initial hostility toward them and to feed their 
hostility toward the other groups. These are tiie roots and operations of 
prejudice which we will study later in some detail. It is this prejudice 
that causes the child of poverty in a minority ethnic group to suffer an 
even greater academic handicap than the child of poverty in the dominant 
group. Ethnic and racial differences are higlily relevant to the lower 
class , generally. 

er|c 



We must vork to build a pride in the child of Hispanic origin, in the 
rich history of the Spanish in the Southwest, and in their cultural con- 
tributions. We must help this child to find worth in himself by accept- 
ing with respect his unique characteristics. Yet, acceptance does not mean 
"failure to educate." It means to accept the beliefs and traits that do 
not harm the child or others, to encourage and foster those that build 
the child* s value in his own eyes and those of society, and to re-educate 
and re-direct the child where his attitudes diminish him in his own eyes 
ana those of society. Re-direction is part of all education. It is by 
education that the child can gain membership in the total culture, can 
realize his potential and become a contributing member of society. 
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Selections from the bibliography which are required reading by the 
teacher as a part of this unit: 



1. Madsen, William. The Mexican-American in South Texas . New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1964. 

2. Simmons, Ozzie G. ±<.e Mutual Image and Expectations of Anglo- 
Americans and Mexican-Americans." Racial a nd Ethnic Relations, 
Bernard E. Segal (ed.). New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1966. pp. 193-205. 
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Additional bibliography of Sociological References ^'^ of particular 
interest to the teacher: 



1. Mack, Raymond VJ. Race , Class and Power . New York: The American 
Book Co. , 1963. 

>''2 . Manuel, Herschel T. Spanish Speaking Children of the Southwest . 
Austin: The University of Texas Press, 1965. 

*3. Rubel, Arthur J. Acros s the Tracks . Austin: University of Texas 
Press , 1966 . 

4 . Sanders , Lyle . Cultural Pi f f erences and Medical Care : The Case 

Spanish - Speaking People of the Southwest . New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1954. 

5. Tireman, L. S. La Communidad . Albuquerque: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1943. 

6. Zintz, Miles V. Education Across Cultures . Dubuque, Iowa: 
William C. Brown Book Company, 1963. 
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MODULE 12 



PSYCHOLOGICAL F^OTODATIONS FOR SECOND-LANGUAGE LEARNING 



BY 

NANCY LEWIS 
BILINGUAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



pg^^'CHOLOGicAL Foundations for second-language teaching 

. Author: Nancy Lewis 

GOALS 

Althougii Hlingual ^dviQation is not the same thing as second-language 
learning, th^^^ ^ la^'g^ body of knowledge concerning the psychology of 
second-lang^^Se learning ^^?hich is also applicable to bilingual education. 
It is the Px^f^'^se of this raodule to acquaint the teacher-learner with some 
of the factol"^ related Success in learning a second language and with 
factors re^tgt^^d to teact^iHg a second language in the elementary school. 

OBJECTIVES 

1. te^cher-l^^tner will identify the role of second-language 
le^^^i^^ in t^e Acculturation of nominally bilingual children. 

2. 'J}^^ te^cher-l^^tt^ej; will delineate factors related to success 

^^arning a s^eQ^d language. 

3. T?h^ teacher-ieatt^gj; will apply the factors mentioned in Number 
Z her own stu^g^ts in her own teaching situation. 

4. 'X:\^^ teacher-ieatr^g^ will delineate factors related co teaching 

5. 1?}^^ teacher-l^^tr^gi- will apply the factors mentioned in Number 
4 li^t' own ^^^ehing situation and to the SEDL bilingual pro- 

RATIONALE 

Biling^^-1 education, we know it today, is a relatively new field. 
Because thig 50 , them's ig a dearth of information in the educational 
psychology ^j^^^r^ture ahou-^ bilingual education. Second-language learn- 



ing is a much older and better established field, and authorities have 
written at length about the psychological factors pertaining thereto. 
Although the two fields are not the same, they are closely related, 
and much of the knowledge that is applicable to second-language teach- 
ing is also applicable to bilingual education, 

Basic educational psychology courses in teacher-training insti- 
tutions deal with factors related to success in teaching and learning 
under ordinary circumstances. Some of the factors related to bilingual 
programs are the same as those for education in general, and for theise, 
this module will simplv provide the teacher with a quick review. There 
are other factors, however, that are peculiar to second-language learn- 
ing, or bilingual education, and it is extremely important that teachers 
who are working in the SEDL Bilingual Education Program be familiar with 
these . 

Careful study of this module should make the teacher aware of the 
foundations for good teaching techniques, thus insuring; success in teach- 
ing and learning, rather than letting success be an accidental by-product 
in some classrooms. 

LIST OF >tATERIALS 
Pencil or pen 
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INSTRUCTIONAL ACTIVITIES 
A. PRETEST 

Circle T if you think the iter, is true, Y_ if you think it is 
false . 

T F 1. As an individual learns a second language, he generally 
becomes more "in tune" vzith the culture of those who 
speak the language. 

T F 2. Authorities report that using the mother tongue as the 
pedium of instruction has little or no effect on a stu- 
<..^nt ' s acquis it ion of a s uc nd .language . 

T F 3. Amount of exposure to the second language is an extremely 
important factor in a student's ability to learn the lan- 
guage. 

T F 4. The emotional clinate in which a second language is pre- 
sented seems to have little or nothing to c,.; with a 
child's desire to learn the language. 

T F 5. A child who is extremely ethnocentric is likely to ex- 
perience difficulty in learning a second language. 

T F 6. One feature of a good bilingual education program is that 
it provides the students many opportunities to succeed. 

T F 7. The optimum age for learning a new language seems to be 
twelve or thirteen. 

T F 8. In order to run a successful bilingual education program, 
a good bit of rather sophisticated equipment is needed. 



It is extrenieiy important > especially when working with 
culturally deprived children, that the materials used 
are not beyond the child's cultural background. 
It really makes no difference which words we teach chil- 
dren; it is only important that we teach as many words 
as possible. 
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B. ANSWER SHEET 



1. T 

2. F 

3. T 

4. F 

5. T 



6. T 

7. F 

8. F 

9. T 
10. F 
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Celov are described two Mexican Ar^erican fourth graders: 

a. Maria P'^lores, age 11, is enrolled in a traditional elemen- 
tary school in a South Texas community. She spoke no 
F.nglish when she entered first grade. Her instruction 
throughout the primary grades has been in English, and 
she spent tvjo years in the first grade and two years in 
the second. She is still not fluent in English and never 
speaks that language af ter she leaves school . 

b. Eva Sanchez, age 9, has been enrolled in a bilingual edu- 
cation program since she entered first grade. Although 
she spoke no English at that time, she has made steady 
progress and now comjnunicates in English with some facil- 
ity. 

Now, which of the two girls described above would you ex- 
pect to have a more positive attitude toward her Anglo class- 
mates and the Anglo community in general? 



Eva — Research shows that as an ind'' vidual learns a new 
language and becomes truly bilingual, his attitude tov/ard the 
"other" language community becomes markedly more favorable. 
Consider the implications that this "acculturation aspect" has 
when one is attempting to institute a bilingual education pro- 
gram in a community where there are at least two distinct lin- 
guistic-cultural groups . 
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(Assuming that each cultural group will become more "in tune" 
with the other by learning his language, reduction of the tension 
between the groups should automatically follow . This , in itself , 
is rationale for the program.) 

The following factors have been defined by some authorities as 
extremely influential upon a child's ability to learn a new lan- 
guage: 

a. Desire — which is influenced greatly by the language spoken 
in the home, the general emotional climate in which the lan- 
guage is presented, and the leraner's need to communicate 

in the second language. 

b. Amount of exposure. 

c. Socioeconomic status (In this country facility with the 
English language enables an individual to progress on the 
socioeconomic scale.). 

d. Influence of leaders in the learner's native linguistic- 
ci'itural community — which is also influential upon the 
learner's ethnocentric tendencies (In general, the more 
ethnocentric an individual is, the more difficulty he will 
have in acquiring another language.). 

e. The use of the mother tongue as the medium of instruction. 

f. Educational adjuncts — e.g., mass media, audio-visual 
aids, etc. 

g. CoiTimon elements in the two languages — e.g., alphabet, 
common derivations. 

h. Native intelligence. 
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In each of the following pairs, predict v;hich of the stu- 
dents will have an easier time learning a second language. 

•k v'c k 

(1) Jose Sanchez comes from a home where only Spanish is 
spoken. He is the youngest child in a family of eight 
and never ventures into the community unless he is ac- 
companied by an older sibling. 

(2) Roy Soto comes from a home where both English and 
Spanish are spoken. He is the oldest child in his 
family, and his mother frequently asks him to run 
errands in the community for her. 

i< -k -k 

(3) Mario Marquez is enrolled in a program where Spanish 
is used as the medium of instruction through the 
scliool day. 

(4) Juan Lopez is enrolled in a program where English is 
the medium of instruction, and Spanish is used for 
forty-five minutes each afcernoon. 

•k k k 

(5) Yvonne Ledesma's family has lived in Central Texas 
for three generations. Her father works in a service 
stati'.n in a different part of town from where they 
live, and the family i many friends among the Anglo 
and Ne^ro communities . 
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(6) Dolores Hernandez's family's first-generation in Texas. 
Tliey return to Mexico to visit relatives at every op- 
portunity and have no friends outside the Mexican 
American community . 



ANSWERS: Roy, Mario, Yvonne 

The need to succeed is a universal one, and providing for this 
need is an extremely im.portant aspect of any learning program. 
This is especially important when the students with whom we 
are working have already experienced a great deal of failure. 

Think of your classroom and jot down ways to help each 
child succeed at soinething — especially during the firs.t few 
weeks of school. If you are not participating in a bilingual 
education program, give special thought Lo the aspects of that 
program which help you as the teacher to provide success ex- 
periences . 



Many authorities believe that the optimum age for acquiring a 
nev; language is 4 to 8. l^/hat implications does this fact have 
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for communities which are planning to institute a bilingual edu- 
cation program? 



(Should start the program no later than the first grade and 
in public kindergartens if possible.) 

Following are some principles which authorities stress in the 
teaching of a second language. 

a. Proceed from the known to the unknown. Learning situations 
should be close to those which the child knows, proceeding 
from translation in the mother tongue. 

b. The child should never be asked to express ideas in the new 
language that are more complex than he is able to deal with 
in his native language. 

c. The teacher should use very simple apparatus and equipment. 

d. The teacher must choose materials that will fulfill both 
emotional and intellectual needs. The child should derive 
pleasure from his v;ork, and no materials should go beyond 
his cultural background, nor be above or below his age and 
interest levels . 

e. Interest must be motivated in each activity. The teacher 
should use pictures and props which will bring forth spon- 
taneous express ion . 



f. Vocabulary must be meaain.tif uL in order to provide functional 
practice of tlie nev/ lan^iua^e. 

g, llie children must practice each concept until it becomes 
au toma t ic . 

Now, consider each of the above factors individually and jot 
down an activity or a teachinci technique or sirply an idea wliich 
will help you to incorporate that idea into your classroom situa- 
tion . 

a. Coing from knov;n to unknown — 



b. Expressing simple ideas in new language — 



c. Simple apparatus and equipment — 



d. Materials: proper age level, pleasurable, not beyond cul- 
tura 1 back):'round — 



e. Motivation of interest — 



f. Meaningful vocuabulary — 



g. Practice — 



If you have done all the instructional activities carefully, 
you are now ready to take the pretest again. This time you 
should be able to nake a perfect score. 
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PRETEST 

Circle T if you think the item is true, F_ if you think it is false. 

T F 1. As an indivivdal learns a second language, he generally be- 
comes more *'in tune'* with the culture of those who speak 
the language. 

T F 2. Authorities report that using the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction has little or no effect on a stu- 
dent's acquisition of a second language. 

T F 3. Amount of exposure to the second language is an extremely 
important factor in a student's ability to learn the lan- 
guage. 

T F 4. The emotional climate in which a second language is pre- 
sented seems to have little or nothing to do with a child's 
desire to learn the language. 

T F 5. A child who is extremely ethnocentric is likely to ex- 
perience difficulty in learning a second language. 

T F 6. One feature of a good bilingual education program is that 
it provides the students many opportunities to succeed. 

T F 7. The optimum age for learning a new language seems to be 
twelve or thirteen. 

T F 8 . In order to run a successful bilingual education program, 
a good bit of rather sophisticated equipment is needed. 
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It is extremely important, especially when working with 
culturally deprived children, that the materials used are 
not beyond the childVs cultural background. 
It really m.akes no difference v/hich words ve teach chil- 
dren; it is only important that we teach as many words 
as possible. 
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ANSWER SHEET 



ERIC 



1. cr 6. T 

2 . ^ ' • F 
^ 8. F 
:f 9. T 



3. 
4. 



5. 'I 10. F 



Note: -j^^ ^ material be presented to a large group of teachers 

:j-g(^^er than i^^ the self-instruction form utilized here. If 
^I^K^ is to he do^e, it is suggested that the lecturer use 
^1^^ toilcwing ^^etions of Lewis's paper "Psychological Bases 
fy/T Hilingual Education in the Primary Grades" as background 
^^f^^^tial: (1) ''Acculturation Through Acquisition of a Second 
L^r^Suage/' an<^ (2) "Factors Related to Success in Learning a 
2g/?^%d Langu^^e^M and (3) "Factors Related to Teaching a 
2^<^^%d Language the Elementary School." 
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MODULE 13 

MINORITY GROUPS AND THE PROBLEMS OF 
PREJUDICE, DISCRIMINATION AND POVERTY 



BY 

MARGARET A. DAVIDSON 
BILINGUAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



MINORITY GROUPS AND THR PROKLRMS OF 
PREJUDICE, DISCRIMINATION AND POVERTY 
Author; Margaret A. Davidson 

GOALS 

To enable the teacher to understand: 

1. How prejudice and discrimination develop and operate within a 
pluralistic society. 

2. How the dominant group defines, identifies and maintains minority 
groups within the total society. 

OBJECTIVES 

The Leach er will be able to: 

1. Identify characteristics and categories that are used to identify 
mino ri Lies . 

2. Describe how minority membership acts as an economic handicap to 
the indi vidua 1 . 

3. Describe how minority membership and poverty undermine feelings 
of self-worth. 

RATIONALE (for the teacher) 

We will consider the problems and operations of prejudice and discri- 
mination against minority groups. We will also consider the problem of 
poverty, its relationship to minority group membership and discrimination 
against minority groups, and why prejudice is fostered by poverty. 

As understanding of tliese operations increase, you will be better pre- 
pared to cope with the existence of prejudice and discrimination. This 
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will help you to work with your children so that you can take counter mea- 
sures that will build a feeling of worth in the children in a wholesome, 
positive way rather than in a destructive, negative way. 

RATIONALE (theoretical foundations) 

The problems of prejudice toward and discrimination against minority 
ethnic and racial groups within a pluralistic society have been identified 
as actually being problems of the dominant group within that society. We 
also know that the existence of poverty and deprivation is a problem of the 
affluent members of that society. 

The great Swedish sociologist, Gunnar Myrdal , in studying the American 
racial milieu saw "The Negro Problem" (that is to say, the minority group's 
problem) as, in actual fact, "The l^rtlite Man's Problem" (or, the dominant 
group's problem). Myrdal explained that the existence of minority groups 
is in direct conflict with the American creed of freedom and equal oppor- 
tunity for all. ^rhis creed is set forth both officially and unofficially 
in the historical documents, literature, and folklore of our land. Because 
of the disparity in the creed and the reality, Myrdal saw the existence of 
the minority groups as the American dilemma. By this he means: how can 
the American dream of freedom and equal opportunity for all be reconciled 
with the treatment of America's racial and ethnic minorities? 

In addition, why is extreme poverty more prevalent among racial and 
ethnic minority groups? Why is it commonly believed that their higher 
ratio of poverty victims is a logical state of affairs? 
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We will consider these questions as we study how minorities are de- 
fined, how group boundaries are established, and how minority status is 
perpetuated. This will lead us to an understanding of why a society 
creates minority roles within its culture. 
A. ESTABLISHING PREJUDICE AND MINORITY GROUPS 

Prejudice toward a minority group does not develop through con- 
tact with that minority group as is generally believed. Prejudice 
is developed through personal contact with the prevailing attitudes 
toward minority groups. Ideas and attitudes "prevail*' when they are 
held by the dominant group of a society. The dominant group is gen- 
erally a majority, but not al ays; dominant status denotes power. 
In order to be dominant, a group must control the social power and 
must establish and sustain the mores of that society. Because of 
these functions, the dominant group is responsible for whatever cul- 
tural integration is found. But they also develop whatever attitudes 
of prejudice and practices of discrimination that are found within 
the society. 

To create prejudice, the dominant group must establish social 
definitions of minorities. These vary from society to society, but 
the process by which such definitions are reached is the same. The 
dominant group establishes group boundaries and then identifies 
individuals as members or nonmembers. After minority status is de- 
fined, it becomes a social reality which bears consequences. I^ether 
the minority can be identified biologically or not is immaterial. 
For example, the only way Jews could be identified as belonging to 
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a defined minority group in Germany v;as for Jews to be requirc'd 

to carry identification cai'ds at ail times. Once an individual has 
been assigned to minority group membership-.. -ho 'f mds that by that 
very fact he is in a pcsicion o t" having less social poi;ar and eco- 
nomic opportunity . 

In the terms minority - dom.inant , the implication of social power 
is carried. Although minorities are usually a mathematical minority, 
and the dominant group is usually a mathemat:.:^*cal 'maj ori ty (sometimes 
these terms, majo rity and dominant , are ^ven_A\scd iiiterchangeably) 
this is not always the case. This refers to a social power phenome- 
non, not a mathematical one. 

Since numerical proportion is not the factor involved, let us 
see what f'ictors are used to establish minority group membership. 
To be a racial or ethnic minority, a group of people must share one 
or more characteristics which are different from the dominant people 
in the society. Characteristics such as race, skin color, eye for- 
mation, food habits, religion, language or even a different history 
are selected to be socially defined as relevant . The dominant people 
then identify the minority people on the basis of the characteristics 
selected and they are set apart as different and treated as such. 
Such situations usually arise through both voluntary and involuntary 
immigration, annexation, colonization, and welfare. VJhen boundaries 
of a nation change suddenly as in the case of the Spanish colonials 
in New Mexico, a people can be dominant in their ovjn SDciety one day 
and find themselves a minority in a different society the next day 
because the locus of power has shifted. 



Voluntary immigrants usually enter the society of their choice 
in minority status. UT:iether they are seeking new opportunities or 
fleeing persecution, and v;hether they are physically and racially 
different or not, makes little difference. Immigrants are usually 
unfamiliar with the language, monetary system and/or customs of 
their new home and can be identified quickly as "outsiders'^ and 
"inferior." If a voluntary irr^rigrant should bring some prized 
skill, such as those brought by persons such as Albert Einstein, 
Paul Tillich, Albert Toscanini, or ingrid Bergmann they are exempt 
from all or most discrimination. Hov;ever, these are not typical 
cases, and their treatment is not typical. 

Involuntary immigrants always enter a nev; society in minority 
status because, as captives or slaves, they have been brought against 
their will. The face of power inferiority is clear from their entry 
into the society as well as that of economic impotence. 

Because our nation was built by all these processes: coloniza- 
tion, annexation, and involuntary and voluntary immigration (and con- 
tinues to grow through voluntary immigration) , everyone in it is 
either a minority group member, or is descended from people who were 
at one time part of a minority. (The first Anglo settlers in New 
England and the first Hispanic settlers in the Southwest were minor- 
ities and had to learn to get along with the Indians and acquired 
some of ihe native culture; for example, the use of corn and certain 
agricultural, fishery and hunting practices.) 
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Because our society is pluralistic in nature, every person has 
the opportunity to be a part-time member of a dominant group. For 
example, all Protestants, Negroes, whites and others, have united 
to oppose a Catholic power. All Christians (English and Spanish- 
speaking Catholics, Protestants, and other Christians of all races 
and denominations) have united to oppose Jewish expansion. White 
gentiles and Jews have united to keep other races from moving into 
a neighborhood. Since everyone has been a part-time minority mera- 
ber, or has descended from one, everyone still has access to part- 
time dominant status. But for most minority groups this is only 
part-time access when the d'-^minant group admits them to temporary 
dominant status to increase the power of the dominant group. It is 
still by the privilege of the dominant group that such part-time 
membership is allowed. The minority is still socially defined as 
having minority group membership by one or more of the socially de- 
fined relevant characteristics. Their part-time dominant role does 
not give them dominant membership. 
B. THE OPERATION OF DISCRIMINATION 

Why are minority groups maintained by a society? They are main- 
tained by the dominant group because by the very existence of minority 
groups, there is another group, the dominant group, which has greater 
power, rights, and privileges. Those, in the dominant group wish to 
maintain their privileged position as an integral part of the social 
system which they have established. To maintain this higher status, 
the dominant group twarts minority members as they seek access to 
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positions of power. The roles of luring, t'irinr, ownership, and man- 
agement are usually held bv nep^.hers of i!u' doninant ^roup. Bv the 
time a dominant member roacht'S a position of po\;er, he has already 
learned to continue, often without his own awareness, the process of 
twartin^ minority members' access to power, and in his management, 
decisions automatically favor individuals who are also of the domi- 
nant group. Cne of the devices the dominant members use in justi- 
fying their behavior is the creation of stereotypes of minority group 
members as inferior persons with* certain clear-cut inferior traits. 
Then dominant members feel no need to seek further understanding of 
the miiiority group, consider then inferii^r and different, and be- 
lieve that they deserve inferior treatment. 

Sonetines minority group menhers accept the stereotype, and 
suffer a great loss in self-esteem. If so, they become resigned and 
believe that the discrimination practiced against them is justified. 
The stereotype becomes a self-fulfilling prophecy for both groups. 
The expected behavior becomes a reality. One example of how this can 
operate is the case of some schools for minority group children. 
Somet i:nes thc^sc schools are the most poorly equipped and the most 
under-staffed. The power structure within the educational institu- 
tion sometimes feels that to try to educate the minority population 
at the same level as the dominant population would be a waste of 
money because the children of the minority group are not capable of 
the same Level of educational attainment. So v;hen the products of 
this inferior educational opportunity turn out to have m.ade inferior 




ach ieveipent , tlie lov/er expenditure on equipment, facilities, and staff 
appears to be justified. The real causes of the inferior achievement 
are not questioned. The end product was that the minority was in- 
ferior; the self-fulfilling prophecy is in operation and the vicious 
circle is closed. All stereotypes, v;hether racial, ethnic, or any 
other type, carry elements of self ~f ulf il Iment . 

After the establishment: of the minority group^s inferiority, 
the members of the dominant p.roup strengthen the stereotype of them- 
selves in which they think they are superior since they are so much 
better than the minority groups. This serves to build the dominant 
group's feelings of self-esteem and operates to assist them in supe- 
rior achievement. This is the foundation for easy justification of 
keeping the low-paying, undesirable jobs, that is to say, the dirty 
work of tlie society, for the "inferior" groups in that society. The 
minorities' "inferiority" is also the easy explanation of their 
higher incidence of poverty. 

We must consider more closely the control of desirable positions 
through the power of tiie dominant group. There is always a scarcity 
of desirable positions v/liich give access to economic and social pov;er 
This is true of any society. If there were free competition for thes 
positions, no group v/ould be favored. However, if this were -the case 
the dominant group's control of social and economic power positions 
would be weakened and perhaps lost to a new dominant coalition. The 
more nonmember competitors who can be categorically dismissed, the 
greater is the chance of success wilhin the domin;HiL group and the 



greater the chanca that the group, as such, will remain dominant. An 
insidious consequence of this is that those in competition fail to 
ever realize or else, choose to never realize or to forget, that tliey 
were not really in competition with n.embers of the minority groups. 
Or, if they do believe they were, they think their o\m success indi- 
cates that the minority is indeed inferior. So the conclusion is re- 
inforced that minority lack of pov;er and affluence is fair and is what 
they deserve since they have failed in free and open competition. 
Thus, through such rationalizing, many successful Americans have 
learned to live comfortably with ^'The Am.erican Dilemma." The domi- 
nant members, rather than feeling guilty, too often firmly believe 
that the minor ity ^^roups deserve the lov; economic and occupational 
place they occupy. 

Certain socially defined characteristics bear greater conse- 
quences of discrimination and endure for longer periods of time. In 
this nation, the category of race is invariably relevant. This is 
so because of the visible nature of race and the enduring stereotypes 
associated with racu. Since race is easily identified, assimilation 
into the dominant group cannot be accomplished by merely learning the 
mores of that group. Certain minority groups, such, as the Irish- 
Americans, who were not racially different from the dominant group 
acculturaLed and were assimilated rapdily and no longer have minority 
status. However, for certain other minority groups who possess racial 
differences, even though th.ey acculturate they find that assimilation 
is an almost insurmountable prc^blem. This is often the case in sucli 
groups as the Negroes, Indians, and Oriental-Americans. So long as 
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their visible physical diffcrencos -ire di'fined as socially relevant, 
the minurilv ,c;r(Uij)s wh(; possess Lliese d i f f*-' i re'S cannot: learn tlieir 
way inLo assiniialion and dominant sialus. Neither skin color nor 
eye formation can be learned but Llu-y can be defined. Physical at- 
tributes arc more permanent definers and maintainers of group bound- 
aries than cultural traits. As an example ol the social relevance of 
race, consider the An)_\io couple w!io had a party for a physician friend 
of thtMrs who was stopping over to see them on his way from the East 
to the V.'est cuast. V^b.en their An^lo guests arrived to meet the 
physician friend and found him to be a ^^ej^ro, all u'ere offended that 
they had not been previously informed. 

Regardless of which social definitions the dominant group selects 
to identify the memiu'rs of the minority j^roup, another important fac- 
tor in mincjrilv ,uroup m(.'m.be rsh i p is the m.inority member own self- 
awareness of his minority status and the acknowledgment of the defin- 
ing characteristics as relevant. After accepting his minority group 
membership, he generally selects a minority role. Sometimes he selects 
a permanent rt^ 1 e ; sometimes he Lries several roles within his 1 i f e- 
t i me . 

Rougiily, tliL^re are fivL' such roles from which to select. In 
very general behavior terms these are: 

(1) militancy which seeks to eliminate minority and status, 

(2) pride in membership and accomp Lish.ments ot zhe group, 

(3) apathetic acceptance of his inferiority and low economic 
and soc i a 1 [)os i L i on , 
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(4) withdrawal from situations which result in minority av/are- 
ness , and 

(5) assimilating and passing into dominant group memberships 
(sometimes with, and sometimes without, acknowledging minor- 
ity origins.) 

The individual must learn that lie is a member of a minority group. 
He is not born with this knowledge. The dominant group teaches both 
their o\Am young and the young of the minority group that the minority 
exists and is considered inferior. Parents of the minority group teach 
the expected behavior toward the dominant group to their young for 
their ovm protection. By the time the child of either group is at 
kindergarten age, these roles, to some degree, have been established. 
As an example, in observing children in kindergarten free play, it is 
found that both Negro and white children prefer to play with white 
dolls and select them first. Generally, when the Negro dolls are used 
in play, a minority role is assigned to them. 
ETHNOCENTRISM — ITS DEVELOPMENT AND FUNCTIONS 

Ethnocent r Lsm is the judging of other groups by the standards of 
one^s own group. Such behavior creates a feeling of superiority and 
tends to make the ethnocentric group cohesive and to maintain that 
group's stability. Ethnocentrism is in operation within the dominant 
group when they reject minority behavior, regardless of the situation 
or nature of that behavior. For example, the dominant group will 
cite the existence of few Negro physicians as proof that Negroes lack 
ability and motivation. On the other hand, the same dominant group 
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will cite the high proportion of Jewish pliysicians as evidence of the 
"pushy" nature of Jews. ITiis is what is meant in the saying, "ln~group 
virtues are cut-group vices." 

Other examples of this behavior are shown by the dominant group's 
evaluation of behavior such as John Wayne's or Will Roger's losse- 
jointed rolling gaits as being distinctive, but would find that same 
gait as an indication of "being lazy" or "showing off" in a minority 
member. The dominant group holds up Abraham Lincoln's struggle for 
education as an indication of his desire to improve himself and of 
his hard-working nature, both looked upon as virtues. But they often 
view a hard-working, struggling minority member, Jose Lopez for ex- 
ample, as an overly ambitious and driven person who does not know his 
"place." Whatever the minorities do can be looked upon as objection- 
able behavior by the dominant culture. This is dominant group ethnocen- 
tri^m in operation. Ethuocentrism operates to the advantage of the 
dominant group in maintaining power, prestige, and group boundaries. 

Ethnocentrism functions in much the same way when it develops 
within minority groups. It tends to keep the members of the group 
together as a unit by developing a feeling of group superiority. The 
individual tends to reject the idea of leaving his own group to be 
assimilated by the dominant group which has been judged to be infe- 
rior by minority group standards. This is ethnocentric reaction to 
discrimination. Minorities often retaliate against dominant rejec- 
tion by inventing negative epithets for the dominant population. 
Those who must bear hearing their groups referred to as "Kikes," 
"Spicks," or "Niggars" retaliate with terms such as "Goys," 
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"G-Ht^Soe^ ^'Honkies." Through these behaviors minorities are 

rti^^ CO build feelings of their own group worth and ultimately 
f^^li^^^ Qf ^elf-worth. 

M^V^'^er, the appearance of ininority e thnocentrism operates to 
(^ja^ iii^^dvantage of the minority groups within the total culture. 
r^^^ do^^iaant group bpcomes further alienated from the minority group 
^i^-d P^ej'^^^^^ and discimination increase. Even when minority group 
l^Qci^^s Work to lessen discrimination and prejudice by publicizing 
^^cu^^t^^y the real contributions and accomplishments of the minority 
gXTQuP, c^^is Seems to in- :-ea.se dominant group hostility. In such cases, 
^ITXq mi^t^rity leaders are operating on the assumption that the dominant 
^^ouP ie if.^orant of the minority \s accomplishments and hence have 
jUdg^cl c^e group inferior. further assumption is made that when 

^Q^^^inant group learns that the minority group is not really in- 
f^ri^^ chat equal treatment, or at least, an improvement in group 
C^ea^^e^^ be the result. Such are not the results. The minority 

^^oaP i5^^^idities under thi^^ influence, but the dominant group's anti- 
pathy j,0^i'e^^^es and social and economic: barriers are strengthened. 

')>^^re is still another function of e thnocentrism wi th in the total 
f^^ci^ty ^^^i^h we must consider. Prejudice, discrimination, and ethno- 
c^^nC'^ic ^^^^vior offer a means to express aggression in a socially 
0r^z^^^e^ way. Group boundaries, once defined by physical and cul- 
C"^r^l (differences, allov; the institutionalization of groups. With a 
^"^ci^ty divided in this manner, groups use other groups as objects 
f^r ^he ^^P^^ssion of aggression and hostility. This need for expres- 



sion seems to stem from man's close proximity to his fellow man in 
social living. Through a long history of social development, ethnic 
hostility and racial prejudice have been used in this manner as v/ays 
of relieving the tensions of social group hostility. Since overt 
violent hostility is the most disruptive force in social living, both 
the dominant group and the minority groups have a need to express 
their hostilities in more subtle ways. Ethnocentric behavior in 
which both the dominant group and th j minorities develop sets of 
feelings of prejudice toward others not of their ovm group serves to 
develop their own feelings of worth and to draw boundaries around 
their own group. Then the various groups use each ether as objects 
to "look down on," "feel better than," and, ridicule. Each group 
tends to "stick with my o\vm kind" and exclude and belittle all others. 
Such behavior seems to serve as one of the less violently disruptive 
social expressions of aggression and hostility. 

The attitidues of prejudice and practices of exclusion are even 
more pronounced w'ith in the culture of poverty. These are the poor 
of the land; the multiethnic and multiracial group who lives :.n ex- 
treme poverty and deprivation- This group constitutes a type of mi- 
nority in itself because they l^.ave neither social nor economic power. 
The dominant culture and the middle and upper classes all view the 
poor as inferior, a fact of which the poor are fully aware. They 
also real ize that they do live in inferior conditions , and usually 
have inferior educations and job opportunities. Even those members 
who are ethnically and racially of the dominant people know that they 
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are not members, but only potential niembers. Resentment and hostility 
develop among the people of poverty and they turn these forces into 
increased ethnocentric behavior. Often ethnic and racial subgroups 
draw tight group boundaries and feel intense prejudice toward some 
or all the other subgroups within the culture of poverty. These are 
the operations of prejudice, but tlie price is too high. The loss in 
personal self-esteem and in potential social contributions by victims 
of prejudice is great. Man must find a wholesome creative way to 
express his aggressive tendencies. 

With increased understanding of the operations of prejudice and 
discrimination, v;e must be careful to not over-generalize. We cannot 
put people in categories of "prejudiced" or "non-prejudiced." We can- 
not assume that 3. person discriminates in all his social interactions 
or else in none. Prejudice and discrimination are not so simple. 
Mos L of us are virtually unav/are of our own prejudices. We usually 
assume that our prejudices are realities and do not question their 
truth. We usually assume our ov;n discriminatory practices to be 
normal. Just, and logical behavior since they were built on these 
unquestioned prejudices. It is only because we believe our pre- 
judices to be the reality that social discrimination produces such 
destruct.ivci consequences. 

In conclusion, let us consider how our own opinions and atti- 
tudes were formed. Most were formed when we were children and 
adolescents by social forces of which we were not aware. This is 
pari, of the process by which a society develops a social consensus. 



which, to a certain degree, is necessary in order for that society 
to endure. However, if the society is not to become sterile, in- 
dividuals must make independent contributions which were developed 
from their own experiences and from the insights and knowledge 
gained through them. If consensus becomes unthinking conformity, 
then the social dynamics are disrupted; growth stops within a 
society when the individual no longer can function adequately as 
an independent person. Much of his potential creativity and pro- 
ductivity are lost. The society comes to a standstill and finally 
starts downhill. 

We must examine carefully the operations of dominant-minority 
relationships. We must seek experiences which will lead to greater 
insight in these operations. It will be through our individual ex- 
periences in such situations that we will modify our expectations 
of other groups within our pluralistic culture. When we modify our 
expectations of how others will behave, we automatically modify our 
interpretations of that behavior and our own behavior to meet our 
new attitudes. Through such a process we learn to see prejudice in 
its true form and free ourselves of it and the resulting discrimination. 
As teachers we have a vital role in helpi^^g this nation's children 
understand the operations of prejudice. No man has the right to 
build feelings of his own worth at the expense of another. The 
Supreme Court civil rights rulings have given impetus to change . 
What we as teachers need to do is set the climate for change, a cli- 
mate that tangibly demonstrates that ethnic and racial discrimina- 
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tion are contrary to the American creed. Greater personal awarness 
will lead to greater social and economic freedon for all. This is 
the solution to interethnic and interracial relations. This is the 
American creed. 
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CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS: OUR DEBT TO THE HISPANIC PEOPLE 
Author: Margaret A. Davidson 



GOALS 

To develop an understanding that : 

1. The Hispanic people have influenced philosophical attitudes in 
America for centuries and continue to do so. 

2. The Hispanic culture has increased the graciousness to the life 
style of the American society, particularly in the Southwest. 

OBJECTIVES 

The te.^'".!'-j^ will be able to identify: 

1. Ideas, customs, and behavior which were of Hispanic origin. 

2, Educational, economic, and recreational opportunities which 
exist today because of the people of Hispanic origins. 

RATIONAI.E (for the teacher) 

You have learned much of Spain's role in the New World. In this unit 
you will consider what the present-day fruits are of early Hispanic in- 
fluence. You will also study the present-day influences of the Hispanic 
people within our total culture. 

This unit should be studied after Module //lO, "Historical Perspec- 
tive." When you understand the historical and present-day contributions 
of the Hispanic people, you will be better prepared to help your children 
build feelings of worth in themselves and for all others. 
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RATIONALE (theoretical foundations) 

We have studied the historica.l Hispanic contributions and the distor- 
tions of these. We have studi^^d tht- implications and consequences of these 
distortions. We now must look at these contributions and see what continu- 
ing influences in this nation are of Hipspanic origin. The greatest con- 
tribution, both historically and today, is the humanitarian spirit which 
is embodied in a deep and lasting concern for the individual man and for 
all mankind . 

A. EARL.Y CONTRIBUTIONS 

The humanitarian spirit, which is manifest through concern for 
civi]. rights, individual freedom and equal opportunity for all, was 
first brought to the Western Hemisphere by the Spaniards and fostered 
through the laws of New Spain. There it took root and grew to be a 
cherished tradition and sacred belief of the New World. As early as 
the mid-sixteenth century, Fray Bartholome de Las Casas showed this 
spirit when he wrote concerning the treatment of the Indians. He 
believed that in dealing with the Indians, the only behavior that 
could be justified was "the method that is natural to all men: 
namely, love, gentleness, and kindness." Then he gave his reasons 
it. this description of mankind: 

For all the people of the world are men, and the definition 
of all men, coHectively and severally, is one: that they 
are rational beings. All possess understanding and volition, 
being formed in the imag'^^ and likeness of God... Thus all 
mankind is one, and all n.-n are alike in what concerns their 
creation and all natural things, and no one is born en- 
lightened. From this it follows that 1.1 of us mup t be 
guided and aided at first by those who were born hi. re us. 



This attitude of concern for the individual and for all mankind 
is the most prevailing attitude in the value system of the Hispanic 
culture. This attitude is the foundation of the American creed. 
Often we fail to realize it v;as brought to America by the Hispanir: 
people whose priests, officials, and colonists spread it. Through 
their influence and the influence of other groups, it became in- 
stilled in American thought and philosophy. From this great Hispanic 
contribution have come many of the characteristics that are identi- 
fied as positive cont rib tuions by those of Hispanic origins to the 
present-day America. 
R. CONTINUING CONTRIBUTIONS 

A major contribution in the Southwest has been the infusion '>f 
graciousness in human relations that has often been modeled from 
the Hispanic culture. Sometimes, ethnocentrically and negatively, 
it is called the " manana culture." But it really means an unwill- 
ingness to pressure others for one's own benefit and convenience. 
In addition, much cultural variety and many enriching options have 
been brought to this nation, and to the Southwest in particular, 
in dwelling styles, food choices and personal apparel. 

The Roman Cathol i c Church and its great Chris tian tradition 
have been maintained i.n the Southwest in large measure by the His- 
panic peoples and their continuing influence. This has given all 
people wider religious choice. In the Catholic tradition, this 
church has worked much among the poor and the minorities to re- 
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lieve their suffering. On a lighter side, the church-related and hi 
torical l ics tas have added gaiety, charm, and economic opportunity 
to the total way of life in the Southwest to the benefit: of all. 

Last, but not least, the Hispanic people have maintained the 
Spanish language in the Southwest. Historically this was the first 
non-indigenous language of the Southwest. For those who choose to 
learn a language other than their native tongue, this opportunity 
is available in the Southwest, where both English and Spanish are 
active, native languages. A bilingual opportunity is here for all 
who wish to be able to view che world through two languages. This 
is available for anyone who is willing to learn; bilingualism is an 
intellectual, economic, and recreational opportunity. 

In conclusion, historically and currently, these are the im- 
portant cultural contributions of the Hispanic people. T^iese, not 
the stereotypes of tamales and sombreros and someone asleep under 
a tree, are the real influences that the Hispanic peoples have had 
and still have. We, as teachers, must recognize the worth of these 
contributions. We must teach America's children to feel gratitude 
and give credit where credit is due. It is long overdue to the 
Hispanic people of America. 
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